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BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES. 
WEST POINT. 


Tue purple crown of old Cro’nest 
A tender sunset glow caresses, 
Then, gliding down the mountain’s breast, 
Sends rose lights o’er our fleecy dresses ; 
The band plays, the cadets parade, 
Soft tints upon the river fade— 
© June! I hymn thy praises, 
*Mid buttercups and daisies. 


There is a path of loveliness; 
It winds along the blue-gray river 
(So smooth it doesn’t hurt one’s dress), 
Where little wind-flowers gleam and quiver; 
To stroll that way when shadows fall, 
’Neath dreamy-tinted parasol, 
One of our little ways is, 
*Mid buttercups and daisies. 


O sweetest bugle, echoing far! 
O roll of cannon, quite alarming! 
Here soldiers learn the arts of war— 
And also learn the art of charming. 
“Enough,” as Bryant sings with grace, 
“Simply to de’—in such a place, 
Where the gilt button blazes, 
*Mid buttercups and daisies. 


Oh, surely earth with beauty glows : 
Tis not a vale of dust and ashes, 
If one has stores of silken hose, 
And creamy gowns with “ quand méme” dashes 
Of blue and mauve. Go, city art! 
Let me live close to Nature’s heart, 
When June her banner raises, 
*Mid buttercups and daisies. 
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(Br The ULUSTRAVED SUPPLEMENT sevt 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARvER’s 
WEEKLY for July 26 presents a striking portrait 
of JOHN RuskIN, author of “ Modern Painters” 
and other celebrated works on Art. On other 
pages of the Supplement will be found a great 
variety of interesting reading. 

Jn the SUPPLEMENT fo be issued gratuitously 
with the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY for Au- 
gust 2 will be published avery attractive illustrated 
story by the well-known novelist F. W. ROBINSON, 
entitled “ THE BAR-MAID At BAITLETON.” 


CH Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a large and rich variety of full-sized patterns, 
illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Muslin, 
Satteen, Foulard, Silk, Satin, and other Summer 
Walking, Carriage, and House Dresses ; Girls 
Suits and Blouses; Lace Mantles; Ladies and 
Children’s Hats and Bonnets ; alarge assortment 
of Ladies’ Caps, Collars, Fichus, etc. ; Panier 
Bustles with Petticoats buttoned on; Chairs, 
Footstools, Towels, Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 











VAGUE TERMS. 


HERE is an increasing tendency toward 
the use of vague general terms, by 
which language, in losing its definiteness 
of character, seems to justify the scornful 
apothegm, attributed by turns to GOLDSMITH 
and TALLEYRAND, that its purpose is to con- 
ceal our thoughts. Nothing could be more 
indicative of the loose reasoning and con- 
fused thinking of the masses than their 
adoption of indefinite words, and indiscrim- 
inate application of them. Half-educated 
and indolent minds naturally seek refuge 
from the inaccuracy of ignorance and the 
labor of thought in vagueness of expression, 
and thus readily invent and use terms which, 
while they may serve easily to point out a 
vast multitude of things, do not require the 
effort or intelligence to explain a single one. 
Of all classes or sets of people there is 
none more remarkable for its slipshod use 
of language than that which would prob- 
ably arrogate to itself the appellation of 
the cultivated par ercellence. Not content 
with the unmeaning words of its own mak- 
ing, it often takes those which language 
has legitimately formed and authoritative- 
ly impressed with a definite character, and 
by a base and common usage so perverts 
them that, like overworn coins, they bear 
no longer any mark or signification of their 
original design. Their currency, however, 
is insisted upon, and in the distribution of 
the small change of daily talk they are 
thrust into the acceptance of every one. 
The words “awful,” “jolly,” and many oth- 
ers which might be easily enumerated are 
examples of such debasement by vulgar 
usage and perverted application. In the 
ordinary conversation of many people of no 
small pretension to culture these expres- 











sions are thrown into every phrase, without 
the least regard to their original sense. 

There is a whole class of words, which are 
more or less good English ones, that by the 
loose generalization of common usage seem 
to have lost all the specific meaning with 
which they were originally endowed. “ Re- 
ligious,” “respectable,” “genteel,” “com- 
mon,” “vulgar,” “stylish,” etc., are words 
of this kind, and who would pretend to de- 
fine them as popularly used? What dic- 
tionaries, monstrous as they have become, 
could embrace all their ordinary varieties 
of signification? Their shades of meaning 
are too extensive and widely scattered to 
be lighted up by the whole sun of lexicog- 
raphy, and the hundreds of hands and eyes 
of those Briarean giants the WEBSTERS and 
WORCESTERS would be of no avail in the 
surrounding darkness. 

“Stylish” is one of these words, of which 
there are so many in most mouths. This, 
though of very uncertain signification, is 
applied with the confidence and assurance 
the use of a specific term of science would 
alone seem to justify. Most people pronoun- 
cing this or that thing or person stylish 
do not doubt for a moment the intelligibil- 
ity of the expression they utter with such 
prompt decision, and would as little expect 
to be questioned as to the sense in which 
they use it, as asked why they call a horse 
a horse, or a dog a dog. If they were ques- 
tioned, however, it is probable that the an- 
swer would be of the vaguest kind. 

The word “stylish” has, as commonly used, 
a very wide application indeed. Man and 
beast and inanimate things are alike fre- 
quently qualified by this indiscriminate ad- 
jective. The term has no restriction within 
the boundaries of artificial life, but is ap- 
plied to all objects in their relation to it. 
Men and women of society, domesticated 
animals, the flunky, the horse or dog, the 
dress, house, furniture, the garden, or even 
park, may be called stylish. Nature at large, 
however, as yet, it is believed, refuses the 
appellation, and mountains, forests, plains, 
rivers, cataracts, and the wild creatures that 
frequent them, while uncaught anduntamed, 
remain free of this all-embracing adjective. 

This habitual want of precision in lan- 
guage has obviously the effect of weaken- 
ing its force, and deteriorating the style of 
speech and writing. It has, moreover, a so- 
cial influence which is in its consequences 
of serious import. Public opinion is greatly 
guided by such terms to the vague general- 
ization and wrongful application to which 
we refer. Its judgments are thus complete- 
ly distorted, and good and evil constantly 
confounded. Who can doubt the injustice 
done to individuals by the loose habit of 
classification which may be traced to the 
use of vague general terms? Take the word 
“respectable,” for example, and note how it 
is applied to whole sets of people merely 
because of decent exterior and prosperous 
condition, and made a refuge for many a 
rogue. Again, there is the expression “low- 
er class.” What numbers of persons there 
must be who are remorselessly sacrificed to 
this vulgar generalization, and their virtues 
inextricably lost in the confusion of a com- 
mon depreciatory epithet! ‘ Vulgar,” too, 
so widely and indiscriminately applied, hides 
often the graces which “ genteel” wrongful- 
ly appropriates; and “religious” is so often 
made a misnomer that those upon whom it 
is bestowed are not seldom the least shining 
exemplars of piety. 








“LIVING ALL OVER THE 
HOUSE.” 


HERE is a multiplying series of Latter- 
day Tracts, issued chiefly through the 
weekly papers, whose doctrine is salvation 
from the bondage of housekeeping, through 
the saving grace of the esthetic sense. A 
new gospel of culture is to illumine the 
heathen darkness of the average house- 
keeping mind. 

The familiar tale runneth in this wise. 
Unto a matron in bonds to the old law of 
detail, who riseth early and sitteth down 
late, who deviseth wonders of cookery and 
toilette at her sewing-machine, whose chil- 
dren are remanded to whatever howling 
wilderness may best preserve the sanctity 
of the inviolate parlor, who dischargeth all 
the duties of life, and hath, therefore, no 
time left wherein to live—to such a one ap- 
peareth an angel in the guise of a visiting 
young lady. The celestial guest, exempt 
from earthly disaster, is perennially arrayed 
in floating muslins, which cost nothing ap- 
preciable, and are apparently spoken into 
artistic being. 

It is the mission of this supernal guide to 
allure to brighter worlds and lead the way. 
She enters the kitchen, where chemistry is 
subdued to her command, and the most in- 
viting and most simple of refections fly to- 
gether at hernod. She flits into the dining- 
room, and in the twinkling of an eye the 
table puts on a festal air of snowy damask 
and shining china, crowned and garlanded 





with flowers. She glides through the sacred 
parlor, whose solemn and votive aspect is 
instantly exchanged for a look of home-bred 
grace. She floods it with sunshine. She 
glorifies it with flowers and vines in such 
prodigal array that tables and mantels and 
posts and arches and cornices seem but 
their “ pendent bed and procreant cradle.” 
She scatters needle-work and a cheerful 
litter of books and papers, and invites the 
family to enter and dwell in this chamber 
of delights. She makes artistic wonders 
out of hoop-skirts, straws, ravellings of un- 
bleached muslin, scraps of leather, pine 
cones, whole cloves, old kid gloves, rags— 
any thing, in short, which to the baser sort 
were rubbish and disgust. 

Her strong points, perhaps, are this feli- 
city of decoration and her use of flowers. 
“Have beauty every where,” she says to 
the revering matron, whose eyes she has 
anointed to see this New Day; “and it is 
no matter whether your floors are swept on 
the stroke of the clock, adorn your rooms 
with flowers and brackets and fanciful 
things, and rub the furniture less often. 
Make artistic and simple dresses for your- 
self and the children, and don’t sew so 
much. Especially keep the parlor for your 
own family, and not as a sacred shrine for 
visitors.” So, presently, the angel return- 
eth to her native skies, and her converted 
hostess liveth happy ever after. 

In the mind of the fervent housekeeper 
these tractates kindle an immediate desire 
to accept the new dispensation. But she 
vainly seeks the spell which in the story so 
successfully defies the total depravity of 
inanimate things. Her desserts, she finds, 
must still be compounded with dreary cost 
of time and care. Hf she puts her fine dam- 
ask and best china, hitherto kept for com- 
pany, on the family table, it comes to im- 
mediate and remediless grief. Her parlor, 
adorned as the thirty-nine articles of the 
reformed faith prescribe, and opened to the 
household in accordance with its decrees, 
becomes forthwith a waste place of disorder 
and destruction. The simple artistic robes, 
so easy and alluring in the parable, prove 
impossible in the tangible web and to the 
existing sewing-machine. Brackets of old 
kid gloves and whole cloves, picture-frames 
of discarded hoops, wall baskets of straws, 
stone pots plastered with scraps of gaudy 
calico, so fair in allegory, are so hideous in 
fact that she could wish, with Dr. JOHNSON, 
they had been not only difficult, but impos- 
sible. And the very simplest arrangement 
of the flowers, whose profusion is pro- 
nounced essential to her esthetic salvation, 
takes at the least two hours of each alter- 
nate day, and is virtually impracticable. 

Having drained this bitter cup of expe- 
rience, the last state of that convicted 
household sinner is worse than the first. 
Her parlor becomes a more solemn and se- 
cluded shrine, her kitchen a more irksome 
care, her dining-room barer, and the whole 
housekeeping pitched in a shriller key. 
The attempt to achieve the impossible has 
discouraged an endeavor after the attain- 
able. 

As usual, the reformers have their frac- 
tion of truth, and the upholders of the an- 
cient landmarks their modicum of justice. 
The old order of housekeeping was cleanly, 
thorough, careful, saving. Its defect was 
that it devoured the housekeeper. That 
system can never be called economical which 
sacrifices the greater to the less. And if 
the woman was utterly shrunken and lost 
in the manager and worker, as too often she 
was, the condemnation of her ideal is writ- 
ten in that fact. 

On the other hand, if the new departure 
entails only a change of fetiches, if she is to 
wear herself out in another round of occu- 
pations, sacrifice the woman to the esthetic 
conception, and herself exhale in the strug- 
gle after expression, the danger would seem 
to be doubled, not divided. 

The real remedy seems to be not a new 
elaboration, but less elaboration. The 
house-mistress who has servants to be hands 
and feet for her may afford to live all over 
the house, and have no best and no worst in 
furnishing and table. Certainly that is the 
most delightful conduct of life. But the 
matron who employs but one maid, or none, 
will be wise, to our thinking, if she keep 
her parlor for visitors, and.her best table- 
cloths for their pleasure also, and her pret- 
tiest china on a seldom-visited shelf, and a 
loaf of cake in her stone pot to regale them 
withal. Then shall her heart not sink 
within her when the unexpected guest ar- 
rives, nor her welcome be one of the lips 
only, as her mind reviews the dismantled 
apartment where the children have run 
riot. 

If the mother is not worn out with care 
and work, her motherly presence makes all 
the house inviting. The more of herself 
she can save from the friction of daily 
labor, the more she has to give to husband 
and children, and the more remains for the 
sacred uses of her own soul. Let her not 








be overwhelmed, then, by the demand of the 
time that she be esthetic. Let her draw 
down her window-shades, and shut up her 
parlor, and forswear fancy-work; thus she 
may have time and heart to grow. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorrREsPoNDENT.\ . 

The Golden Wedding.—A Martinet of the Old School. 
—Fraser’s M ‘ine.—The Prince Imperial and the 
Bonapartist Dilemma.—An Heir-Apparent’s Pun- 
ishment.—The French Plays, and what we know 
about them. 

TTNHE golden wedding of the Emperor of Ger- 

many is a subject about which it seems we 

can never hear enough. The bridegroom, more- 
over, is not interesting—a hard, commonplace 
old man with military instincts; while of his 
“‘ Augusta” we have known nothing except that 
his telegrams used to be addressed to her in the 
Franco-German war. Still they are Emperor and 
Empress, and they have been married to one an- 
other fifty years. That is a sufficient reason, per- 
haps, why congratulations should pour in upon 
them from every crowned head and from their 
own loving people; though I notice, by-the-bye, 
that the line of route was altered on the festal 
day, and that his Majesty “drove in a simple 
carriage along uninhabited and unimportant thor- 
oughfares” to avoid recognition from them. 

It is so difficult to get at the facts of any thing, 
especially those of which no well-informed person 
is ignorant. Do you believe, for example, that 
“the probate duty of Baron Rothschild will help 
our government out of their financial difficul- 
ties?” I find every body who is any body pre- 
dicting this; but, on the other hand, the actual 
sum to be paid is under £100,000, which is only 
a few days’ expenditure upon the Zulu war. 
Again, I read that the baron has left George 
Fordham, the jockey, an annuity of £300 a year, 
in addition to a present recently given to him of 
£2000. I don’t believe that, or any other such 
story; if it were so, in view of such good things go- 
ing about, I am sure there would be Jew jockeys. 

The report of General Fitzmayor upon the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich is worth 
reading. The general has evidently been “ suck- 
led in that creed outworn” which martinets be- 
long to. He is like the man in Peter Simple who 
always said that “the service was going to the 
devil” when he heard of any midshipman being 
comfortable. He is disgusted with “ luxuries too 
great for school-girls,” such as flowers, being 
found in the cadets’ dormitories. He has seen 
with horror pints of claret ou their dinner tables 
—it is true, on recommendation from the doctor ; 
but what are we all coming to if young men from 
sixteen to eighteen are to be thus medically treat- 
ed? ‘The doctor who attended the cadets in his 
[the general’s] time never ordered the patients 
any thing but an emetic and low diet!” He goes 
on to say that no cadet should have any thing to 
encourage him to sit or lounge in his room, but 
that whatever time he has out of his studies should 
be given to muscular development. I am sorry 
to differ from the general, but I think it should 
be remembered that every soldier is also a citizen. 
Provided that the cadets pursue their studies and 
perform their duties (which it is acknowledged that 
they do), I don’t see why the graces of life should 
be absent even from the Royal Military Academy. 
The officers of the Guards, though they are often 
both ignorant and idle, are not found to fight any 
worse because they fare luxuriously. Luxury, 
however, is not the point. It is clear the general 
objects to comforts. When not carried to ener- 
vation, I believe, on the contrary, these are both 
wholesome and useful. The old Spartan disci- 
pline of schools has been very wisely exploded ; 
it brutalized the young, and of course made the 
gentler natures very unhappy. The world is not 
such a pleasant place that things need be made 
harder in it for any body. And what is worth 
consideration is that some of us die before we 
reach maturity, when we have had all the disci- 
pline, and never reaped the fruits of it. 

On the other hand, artificiality—under which 
head come all mere luxuries—is most objection- 
able. I see a young woman has deceased last 
week through using a dye to give her black hair 
a golden hue. Imagine the folly, not to mention 
the extreme bad taste, of a girl with black hair 
wanting to make it red! 

I wonder how many English magazines have 
started “to supply an obvious void in literature” 
in the dissemination of instruction and informa- 
tion “ without the meretricious aid of fiction,” and 
come to grief? There is no more certain way of 
losing one’s money than in embarking on an en- 
terprise of this kind. The Jews must have found 
it easier to make bricks in Egypt without straw 
than for a magazine in these days to succeed 
without a story in it. I see Fraser's Magazine, 
which has for some time been carried on on phil- 
osophic principles, is once more about to become 
readable. A prospectus has been issued setting 
forth that it will be henceforth “ brought into ac- 
cordance with the tastes of the day,” and that in 
the July number of it will appear a new novel by 
the author of Lorna Doone. This is, so far, sat- 
isfactory ; but upon what grounds is half a crown 
charged for Fraser and Blackwood, I wonder, and 
only a shilling for the Cornhill ? 

The news of the poor Prince Imperial’s death 
has been received by all with sincere sorrow ; 
there is no one who does not sympathize with his 
now forlorn mother, to whom he was the only 
hope, the child, too, of many prayers. On the 
other hand, the question can not but suggest it- 
self to thoughtful minds, What business had he 
in the land where he met his end? At the time 
he went there I ventured to say that the step 
was an ill-omened one for France, since it showed 
in him that military spirit which has been the 
bane of his race; but, as it turns out, it was of 
illjomen for himself. It is curious to see how 
utterly at sea this event has placed the Bona- 
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partists. Some papers say that their cause no 
longer exists, among them our Lloyd’s Weekly 
News, which is thus relieved from its long em- 
barrassment of hunting with the hounds (of Lib- 
eralism) and running with the hare (of Imperial- 
ism). It quotes this week the late Emperor’s 
words regarding his wife and son: “It has been 
her wish that the Prince Imperial should receive 
a manly education. She causes statements of 
his occupations to be rendered to her; she fol- 
lows the progress of his studies; she, so to say, 
assists day by day in the development of that 
young intelligence, in the growth of that mental 
force, which in the inheritor of so high a fortune 
is a pledge of the most brilliant future career.” 
The man who has succeeded this poor lad in the 
line of the Bonapartes excites no hopes in any 
breast. It was he who illustrated that definition 
between an accident and a misfortune which the 
Empress is said to have thus explained to her 
son: “If your cousin should be drowned in the 
Seine, my dear, that would be an accident; but 
if any one should take him out in time, that 
would be a misfortune.” 

The heir of the King of Italy, aged nine years, 
having threatened, when he became king, to cut 
the head off a little girl playmate who had dis- 
pleased him,-was very rightly punished the other 
day by his father. The penalty, however, sounds 
curious : it consisted of “deprivation of military 
honors for a week, and the suppression of one 
course at his luncheon.” No wonder the little 
wretch is full of arrogance and self-importance, 
when he has military honors paid him at nine 
years old; nor should I think his “little tum- 
tum” can be in a very satisfactory state if he has 
several courses every day for luncheon. 

Of the affectation that causes the fashionable 
world to flock to the French plays, and of the ig- 
norance of the Gallic tongue which Thackeray 
always attributed to them, a curious example 
was afforded last Saturday. An immense audi- 
ence assembled to see Miss Sarah Bernhardt in 
I’ Etrangeére, but she did not put in‘an appearance. 
An actor came before the curtain, expressed his 
sorrow for her “‘ indisposition”—a word, by-the- 
bye, which has two significations—said that they 
had tried to persuade another lady to take her 
part, but that she had declined on so short a no- 
tice, and in fine that Tartuffe would have to be 
substituted for L’Etrangére. He also begged 
the patience of the audience for a quarter of an 
hour to enable the scenery to be changed. Now 
nine-tenths of the audience had come expressly 
to see Sarah Bernhardt, but as the actor had 
spoken, of course, in French, they did not know 
what had happened. ll but half a dozen peo- 
ple in the stalls kept their seats, the rest asking 
what was the matter, and having it explained to 
them by the best scholars of their party that 
Sarah was going to act, but not in L’Etrangére. 
Through their absolute ignorance of what had 
been told them, in short, the audience sat where 
they were, and M. Got had to come forward, mis- 
erable and desolated, to explain once more the 
nature of the catastrophe. When they did com- 
prehend it, three-quarters of the house departed 
at once, on the understanding that the same 
counterfoils would admit them on Wednesday. 
For those who staid there was yet another hu- 
miliation. In order to gain time, a little farce 
with only two actors preceded Moliére’s great 
play, and this the audience could not disentangle 
in their minds from Zartuffe. “I don’t find this 
scene in my book,” said one to another. ‘ Nor 
I.” “Nor I.” It would have been impossible, in 
short, to have more completely proved what I 
have always affirmed, that the passion for the 
French plays here is for nine out of ten who 
visit them merely a pretense and an affectation. 
People go there as they used to go up Mont Blanc 
—to say they have been there, and to exult over 
those who have not been so foolish. 

R. Kensie, of London. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WHITE DRESSES. 


HITE dresses are the favorite toilettes this 

season at the watering-places. For the 
morning and afternoon are short costumes of the 
sheerest French nansook, or else India muslin, 
and there are also many piqué dresses with the 
skirt nearly covered with embroidered ruffles. 
The muslin dresses are accompanied by large 
fichu-mantles of the material, trimmed with pleat- 
ings of Breton lace, and when the picturesque 
Devonshire hat is added, the effect is very charm- 
ing. It is the fancy at present to use white rib- 
bons, belt, and sash with thin white dresses, and 
the Leghorn hat is trimmed with white satin or 
else black velvet. The corsage bouquet is a large 
cluster of white rose-buds not blown, or else of 
daisies, and there is really not a touch of color 
in the whole toilette. The style of such dresses 
is either a belted basque with long round apron 
over-skirt, or else there is a very short jaunty 
polonaise worn with a skirt that is very much 
trimmed up the front and sides with narrow ruffles 
of embroidered muslin. The lower skirt is almost 
invariably short, ard the foot is seen above the 
instep, displaying the whole of the low shoe, with 
glimpses of the pale blue or Jacqueminot red silk 
stockings. Embroidered flounces are the favor- 
ite trimming. In some instances two scantily 
gathered flounces of needle-work will be wide 
enough to reach above the knees and meet the 
short polonaise ; this trimming is especially liked 
for piqué dresses. The embroidery on thin 
flounces is lighter, and the flounces are narrower, 
varying from three to seven in number. Still 
other flounces are pleated and edged with Breton 
lace, and there are many that are simply tucked. 
One of the prettiest nansook costumes has one 
deep shirred flounce, four inches of which is em- 
broidered in an open design, and above this are 
six fine tucks in a cluster. The deep over-skirt 
is parted open down the middle, and the space is 








filled in with six narrow ruffles embroidered and 
tucked and arranged in a pyramid; the edge of 
the over-skirt has the wide embroidery upon it, 
and the back is very simply draped. The waist 
has a yoke made entirely of the open embroidery. 
There are small pleats in front and back, yet the 
garment is shaped quite like a basque, as it has 
side bodies in the back, and two darts are in the 
front pleats. With this is worn a white watered 
sash ribbon folded to form a belt three or four 
inches wide; thence the broad ribbon hangs down 
the left side in two drooping loops and two long 
ends. 

To vary the white dresses, colored foulard waists 
are worn with trimmed white skirts. This silk 
waist is merely a belted round waist, plain on the 
shoulders and slightly full in the belt. Very rich 
embroidery in chenille representing pink blos- 
soms extends up the front, around the neck, and 
the wrists ; there is also a standing frill of knife- 
pleated foulard, and a great deal of pleated white 
lace as frills and cravat bows. The blue belt is 
satin ribbon folded four inches wide, and falling 
in front in long sash-ends almost to the foot of 
the dress. The morning cap is of India muslin 
very softly folded in many short puffs, and fin- 
ished with a pleating of wide Breton lace. 

With the suits entirely of white, black is some- 
times used in the accessories, as, for instance, the 
fan is of white wood with black silhouette figures 
representing Pinafore scenes ; the long lace gloves 
are of black Chantilly, and the head is covered 
by a black Spanish lace veil, or else the bonnet 
is of white muslin shirred in Carmen shape, or 
perhaps a fanchon, and the only trimming is the 
loops of black velvet. 

The white nansook or India muslin polonaises 
are made in what was formerly known as the 
Dolly Varden shape, which has but one short 
dart in front; another longer dart is quite far 
back, and the front is broadened to meet the 
French back, thus doing away with side bodies. 
This design is excellent for all wash goods, as it 
has fewer bias seams than-any other pattern, and 
bias seams are always difficult work for the laun- 
dress. To make such garments neatly the bag 
seams covering all raw edges should be used. 
Sometimes the two forms of the French back are 
tucked their whole length near the middle seam. 
To match this the front may be also tucked and 
cut off below the waist to represent a vest. 
Square large pockets, also tucked, are set on each 
side. The fullness at the back is draped once in 
each of the side seams, giving the graceful Mar- 
guerite effect, and a long-looped bow of black 
velvet is on each seam. 

For afternoon and evening white dotted Swiss 
muslin dresses are elaborately made over slips of 
colored silk, and trimmed with ruffles of the pret- 
ty material. The blue or rose silk waist will be 
cut square or heart-shaped in the neck, while the 
outside will be carried up very high, and sur- 
rounded with many narrow frills of the mus- 
lin or of lace. This waist is often round, and 
belted with a blue sash, while the transparent 
demi-train and apron over-skirt show effectively 
over the silk foundation. A little fichu of blue 
China crape is perhaps fastened at the waist by 
a bunch of dark Jacqueminot roses, and the lace 
gloves and silk stockings are also blue. 


COTTON DRESSES. 


Next after white dresses gingham suits are the 
popular attire at the summer resorts. Those of 
gray-blue, in stripes, bars, or plaids, are most 
seen, and are usually trimmed with many ruffles 
of the gingham, and with the coarse-figured ef- 
fective wash laces known as Byzantine, Russian, 
etc. Many of these have the belted round waist 
that has been restored to favor, and the long 
round over-skirt that continues to be worn, sea- 
son after season, no matter what novelties -are 
introduced. The ginghams of mixed pink and 
blue are still very stylish, and are worn both by 
blondes and brunettes. Color runs riot in these 
dresses, and the more quaint the contrast, the 
better young ladies like it. One of the prettiest 
suits is of brown plaid gingham, with trimmings 
of pink batiste knife-pleatings edged with narrow 
Breton edging. The polonaise is in the Trianon 
style, with the fronts turned back from the low- 
est edge to meet the side seams of the back just 
below the waist. A quaint panier effect is given 
to this by cutting off the two middle forms in a 
sharp point, and attaching a very fully gathered 
ruffle about five inches deep. The pink pleatings 
edge the turned-up revers on the sides and be- 
hind, and they also trim the waist in surplice 
shape, and finish the half-long sleeves. 

Among the percales, those with cream-colored 
ground are most used; these are strewn with 
gay chintz figures, or else dotted and bordered 
with red, white, or blue, in handkerchief patterns. 
The colored embroideries on white are chosen to 
trim these in colors to match the figures on the 
percale. In these dresses the round belted waists 
are considered more stylish than basques, and 
are sometimes worn with a wide belt of the pale 
creamy leather known as alligator-skin. To 
make these waists more closely copy old styles, 
they are often shirred just in front of the shoul- 
der seam, making full drapery over the bust that 
is very becoming to slight figures. When shirred 
fronts are made over waist linings, the lining is 
fitted to the figure by darts, and the outside is 
finished separately in clusters of shirring. The 
fronts of polonaises are also shirred in the same 
way, and the middle form of the back is shirred 
to correspond. Indeed, these pretty little paral- 
lel lines of gathers have established themselves 
in many ways in the new toilettes, one of which 
consists in massing the fullness of the top breadths 
of flowing skirts in a cluster of shirred lines at 
least two fingers deep, and attaching this flat 
gathering to the end of the back of the basque. 
In this case the basque must be very short, and 
must fit the figure like a Marguerite waist. This 


caprice is seen on some of the richest trained 
dresses of silk, satin, or Chambéry gauze. 


The 


shirred flounces are also charming in their grace- 
ful festoons for the soft foulards, grenadines, 
and other silken fabrics now so much worn. 
These require the shirring in lengthwise groups 
at wide intervals. For heavier silks a pretty 
shirred flounce, easily made, is cut straight, and is 
ten inches deep; eight breadths of the silk are 
enough for the flounce of a slight demi-trained 
skirt. After being hemmed by blind stitches it 
is shirred in horizontal spaces two inches below 
the top, and a finger-length apart; a second clus- 
ter of shirring is then put in each intermediate 
space three inches below the first ones. The 
lower end of the flounce is then tacked down to 
form a box pleat below each row of gathers; the 
upper edge is turned down in points. This flounce 
is an appropriate finish for the shirred apron 
fronts that are seen on many silk dresses. At 
the beginning of the season many lengthwise 
clusters of shirring separated the fronts of dresses 
into a series of puffs; but these had a stiff look, 
required a great deal of sewing, and were recep- 
tacles for dust. Now three rows of shirring, 
made up each of five or six drawing-strings, is 
preferred to these; the middle row is immedi- 
ately down the middle of the front breadth, while 
the others are on the first side seams. The full- 
ness of the side gores is then tacked at intervals 
to keep it from looking stiff. 


FOULARD LINGERIE. 


Among the daintiest things in lingerie are the 
white foulard morning sacques made for break- 
fast dresses and for convalescents. They are 
shaped like the French sacques with very few 
seams, and sometimes they have tucks or pleats 
near the front edge to represent a vest. White 
blonde, guipure, Spanish, or Breton laces are used 
for trimming them with jabots and pleatings. 
These are worn with the gayest colored skirts, or 
else with white muslin dresses. 

For petticoats white foulard is also used. 
These skirts are to be worn under very dainty 
short walking costumes, or else with trained even- 
ing dresses, They are gored closely in front and 
back, and are trimmed with two deep knife-pleat- 
ings edged with lace. 

White foulard guimpes, or chemisettes, are also 
being imported, and it is said they will gradually 
replace vests, though not until next season. They 
are used to fill up the Pompadour squares or 
heart-shaped throats of dresses. They are laid 
in fine knife pleats, or else they are shirred nearly 
all over. White crépe lisse is also used for pleat- 
ed chemisettes, and India muslin for shirred ones. 
Those of foulard need to be softened with a great 
deal of lace to make them becoming. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co. ; 
and A. T. Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


THE head of the Bonapartists sooner or later 
will be young Prince VicToR, a boy of seventeen, 
son of Prince JEROME, who, it is hoped, will 
abdicate in his favor. The Princess MATHILDE 
has no faith in her brother, but all faith in her 
brother’s son. Prince Victor is in her eyes the 
ideal candidate, a true NAPOLEON in looks, in 
character, and in a certain fiery impetuosity of 
temper which marks all the pure-blooded of the 
race, Since the virtual separation of their father 
and mother, the aunt has looked after both boys. 
They live with their tutor on the other side of 
Paris, near the Collége Charlemagne, which they 
attend; but they pass most of their spare time 
with the Princess MATHILDE. When they are 
not at the Rue de la Cerisaie they are at the Rue 
de Berri. The princess is the more attached to 
Victor because shé has no boy of herown. She 
is wont to express a delighted apprehension of 
his spirit, and to implore mild M. BLANCcHET, his 
tutor, to keep an eye on him day and night. 
Down to the beginning of the week this was no 
more than an aunt’s care for a pet of a nephew; 
now it is the concern of a princess for a possible 
heir toa throne. Beyond the immediate entou- 
rage of the princess, absolutely nothing was 
known of this lad; and it is still not too late in 
the day to tell all whom it may concern that he 
is rather tall, handsome, straight as a dart; dark 
in hair, cheek, and eye; and in temper and tem- 
perament a true Corsican-Italian. He is his 
mother’s son. He has her full lips, but the Na- 
poleonic alliance has saved him from having the 
nose of the house of Savoy. 

—Professor BAIRD, in his Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1879, recently publish- 
ed by HarRPER & BROTHERS, alludes in compli- 
mentary terms to work done by women. At the 
Harvard Astronomical Observatory Miss R. G. 
SAUNDERS regularly makes the mathematical 
calculations of observations made with the me- 
ridian circle. Professor Marta MITCHELL is 
still director of the Vassar College Observatory, 
and she and her girls photograph sun spots 
every fine day. Besides that, observations of 
Saturn were taken during fifty evenings in the 
past year. Professor MITCHELL herself contrib- 
uted a paper on “‘ Jupiter’ to Silliman’s Journal 
some months ago. The Record further com- 
mends a Ceramic Hand- Book, written by JENNIE 
J. YOuNG, and published by the Harpers. In 
the American Naturalist for last October SARAH 
P. Monks reports a case of mimetic coloring in 
tadpoles, discovered and described by herself. 
Mrs. R. M. Austin, of Prattsville, California, in 
the line of botany, contributes interesting in- 
formation in regard to the Darlingtonia cal- 
ifornia. 

—Very remarkable changes have taken place 
during the forty-two years’ reign of Queen Vic- 
TORIA. She has outlived by several years every 
bishop and every judge whom she found seated 
on those benches in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. She has witnessed the funeral of every 
Premier who has served under her except Lord 
BEACONSFIELD and Mr. GLapsToNg. Nota sin- 
gle cabinet minister of her uncle and predeces- 
sor’s days now survives; and of those who held 
inferior offices under her first and favorite Pre- 
mier, Lord MELBOURNE, there can be found 
among the living only Lord Havirax (then Mr. 
CHARLES Woop) and Lord Howick (now Lord 





Grey). Of the members of the Privy Council 





who sat in June, 1837, to administer to her the 
oaths, only four survive. She has received the 
homage of four Archbishops of Canterbury, of 
four Archbishops of York, and of tive Bishops 
of Chichester, Lichfield, and Durham successive- 
ly. She has filled each of the three Chief Jus- 
ticeships twice at least; she has received the 
addresses of four successive Speakers of the 
House of Commons; she has intrusted the Great 
Seal of the Kingdom to no less thai nine differ- 
ent Lord Chancellors; and she has commission- 
ed eight successive Premiers to form no less 
than thirteen different administrations. 

—The German Emperors are a long-lived fam- 
ily. The present potentate is the fifth male 
member of the family who has lived to celebrate 
his golden wedding. ‘The first case was that of 
JOHANN, surnamed the Alchemist, born about 
1403, and who died in 1476. The three sons of 
FREDERICK WILLIAM I. had also more than tifty 
years each of married life, namely, FREDERICK 
the Great, Prince Henry, and Prince August 
FERDINAND of Prussia. Of the four sons of 
FREDERICK WILLIAM IIL., three celebrated their 
silver wedding, and Prince CHaRLE&s, brother of 
the present Emperor, who married the sister of 
the Empress, was within a day or two of the 
— ceremony in 1877 when his consort 

ied. 

—Mrs. WEsTON is waggish. During her hus- 
band’s last remarkable walk she was present, and 
looked on as her liege lord did his little trudge. 
To a gentleman who begged of her not to let 
her husband overexert himself too often, she re- 
joined, with the proverbial simplicity of a Yan- 
kee girl: ‘‘Mr. WEsTON don’t overexert him- 
self, I guess. He does take a constitutional 
walk of one hundred miles before breakfast, now 
and then—that’s all.” 

—Mr. ScovEL, formerly the fine tenor of St. 
Thomas’s Church, in this city, who had the 
good fortune to marry the heiress Miss MARCIA 
ROOSEVELT, has at length, after long and patient 
study, made a successful appearance in opera in 
Italy. His engagement of twelve nights at Bres- 
cia was so well received that he has been invited 
by the King to sing for a month at Mouza, his 
summer residence, this fall. 

—The Baroness BurDeTtT-CouTts is always 
prompt in doing that which requires prompt- 
ness, verifying the proverb, ‘“‘He gives twice 
who gives quickly.”” As soon as the truth be- 
came known about the sufferings of the British 
soldiers in pestilential Africa, she said, ‘‘ Now 
the first thing to do is to Jet Sir GARNET WOLSE- 
LEY have some mouey. Here is $5000—give it 
to him at once.”’ 

—A young Creek Indian, who is being educa- 
ted at the University of Wooster, distinguished 
himself by taking the first Latin prize, a gold 
medal, for the best scholarship during Senior 
preparatory year, and for the best examination 
for entrance to the Freshman Class at the Com- 
mencement. There were nearly sixty students 
in the class. 

—Mr. Mixats received $5000 for his recent 
portrait of Mr. GLADSTONE, painted for the Ae- 
NEWS, picture-dealers in London. They have 
resold the picture, for 1200 guineas, to the Duke 
of Westminster, retaining the copyright. 

—Mr. SMALLEY, writing from London to the 
Tribune, gives a pleasant sketch of Mrs. Lane- 
TRY, whose beauty and fascinating manners have 
for two years past been the admiration of fash- 
ionable society in London and in England. 
“Mrs. Lanetry,’’ he says, “‘ though subjected 
during two seasons to the severest competition, 
remains the acknowledged queen among those 
ladies to whom society pays homage for their 
good looks. She is still at the head of the pro- 
fessional beauties, as people choose to call them. 
The name is misleading, and has an odious sound, 
but it is convenient, and has passed into general 
use. It must not be understood as conveying 
any reproach whatever. It is to be said of Mrs. 
LanetrRY—but for the word professional it would 
not require saying—that her name has been for 
two years or more on every body’s lips and in 
every gossiping paper without being associated 
with any scandal. This is true—absolutely true 
—although it was the Prince of Wales who first 
took note of her attractions, and who first 
brought her into notice, and made her the most 
famous woman in London. Long as her reign 
has lasted, the curiosity to see her has never 
subsided. The occasions for gratifying it are, 
nevertheless, many. You may see her riding in 
the Row from twelve to two in the afternoon, 
remarkable always for the faultless fitting of her 
habit and for the throng of cavaliers about her. 
If not riding, she may be met walking in the 
promenade by the side of the Row. Later in- 
the day you may see her at a flower show, a pic- 
ture exhibition, or a bazar. Her services are in 
request for charitable purposes, and the stall 
over which she presides is a fountain of wealth 
to the poor. At the last performauce of this 
kind, held in the Duke of Wellington’s Riding- 
School, she appeared as a flower girl, and flow- 
ers from her hand fetched fabulous prices. If 
you liked, she would herself put them into your 
button-hole, but that was a boon for which you 
paid still more dearly.” 

—The editor of Fraser’s Magazine relates that 
a person who saw ‘‘ Father Provu?’’ occasionally 
in his later years in Paris describes him ‘‘as very 
fragile in appearance, shrunken, and dried up, 
always untidy, always Bohemian, but with a 
quaint, rusty ecclesiasticism about him which 
was half comic, half pathetic. So much knock- 
ing about the world, so many strange scenes 
that he had passed through, had never oblit- 
erated the tonsure. He sent in when he called 
on me a very highly glazed and considerably 
crumpled visiting card, with an elaborate coat 
of arms charged with innumerable quarterings 
in the corner. I saw him most in the society of 
a lady, as old and as shrunken as himself, with 
the remains of old beauty and old finery, yellow 
lace and limp satin, and cheeks more yellow 
still. I don’t know what the relations between 
them were, or had been. In their old age they 
were the faithfulest of friends, spending their 
evenings always together. One evening, in a 
Parisian salon half wa; up to the skies, she made 
him sing his ‘ Bells of Shandon’ for my gratifi- 
cation, which he did, seated by the fire, his fine 
pale, priestly head relieved against the heavy 
mantel-piece with all its 9 decorations, 
in a voice which was cracked by age, yet re- 
tained here and there a mellow tone. The old 

man singing, the old lady nodding her haggard, 
picturesque head in time, the half-light of the 
dim candles, and the little room encumbered 
with faded furniture—all come before me like a 





picture.”’ 
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Fig. 5.—Founpation 
Figure, 





Fig. 3.—Founpation 
Figure, 








Fig. 1.—Borper ror Cusurons, Covers, etc.—Satin anp Tent Srircu anp Porxt Russe Emprowery. 


and knotted stitch, and in point Russe, with blue or 
red cotton. The foundation figures may also be 
used for trimming vests, when they are worked 
with shaded silk on satin or velvet in Pompadour 
style. The designs may be applied to a great num- 
ber of purposes. 


Border, Corner, and Foundation Figures 
for Cushions, Covers, etc.—Satin and 
Tent Stitch and Point Russe 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1-11. 


TueseE designs are worked on linen in satin, tent, 

































Fig. 7.—FounpDaTIon 


Fig. 6.—Founpation 
Figure. 


Fieure. 





Fig. 9.—FounpatTion 


Fig. 8.—Founpation 
Figure. 


Figure. 





Fig. 10.—Founpation 
Fievre 








Fig. 11.—FounpaTIon 
Figure. 























Figs. 3-11.—Fovnpa- 
TION Figures For CusH- 
10NS, COVERS, ETC. 





Fig. 2.—Corner oF DesiGN FoR CcsHions, COVERS, ETC. 


Satin aND Tent Stitch anp Port Russe Emprowwery. 
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* oo ean aeen Ls @ ed is, we believe, entirely novel, and 
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Fig. 2.—Drsien ror Winpow-Curraln, Fic. 1.—Cross 


join the narrow borders of . 2 
StitcH Emprorvery. 


the design, and trim the 
end of the band with lace. 
Wooden rings serve to fast- 
en the curtain and lambre- 
quin to the curtain pole of 
carved wood. 

The curtain Fig. 3 is of 
white mull, and is trimmed 
with insertion and a_bor- 
der of darned net. Fig. 5 
shows a section of the in- 
sertion, and Fig. 4 a section 
of the border. Work the Fig. 3.—Monyocram.—Cross Srircu 
foundation in diagonal net- EMBROIDERY. 
ting with medium-sized 
thread, darn it in point de reprise as shown by the illustration, 
and ornament it with wheels. The edge of the border is finished 
with button-hole stitches, and the projecting foundation is cut 
away. The lambrequin of olive green woolen reps is trimmed Wai 
with soutache braiding, and with fringe of the same color, and finer lines of the paper, rel iin LU i 

tassels. The curtain - or silhouette pictures YY ee i 
AS el Ss 


dry, and again varnish. Re- 
peat this until the surface is 
hard, perfectly solid, and 
smooth as glass. Now make 
four holes in the two central 
panels and two in those at 
each end—one just below the 
commencement of the point, 
the other the same distance 
from the bottom; through 
these the ribbons are passed 
which hold the panels togeth- 
er. Now take some black 
glazed paper—plain gold—and 
a small piece of black velvet; 
arrange a centre piece, an or- 
namental figure for the point- 
ed top, and a border for the base, using some simple geometrical 
designs, with centres 
of the velvet, and the 














w Fig. 4.—Monocram.—Cross Srircu 
“s EMBROIDERY. 











































band of olive green ‘ answer well; buta still 
> worsted cord is finish- Doo’s BaskEr. more artistic mode of 
ed with tassels of sim- ornamentation is by 
ilar worsted and silk. | of the black cloth seven-eighths of an inch in diameter, so that a | means of black en- 
The curtain pole is of | mosaic design is simulated. The cloth foundation is pinked on | amel paint and gold 
carved black walnut. | the bottom as shown by the illustration, and finished at the points | bronze. Mark out the 








with tassels of worsted of various colors. designs with a lead- 

Dog’s Basket. ~ — pencil, then paint in 
Tus round wicker- the lighter parts with 
work basket is cush- SCREEN OF CIGAR-BOX PANELS. a very fine camel’s-hair 
ioned inside and trim- HE uses to which empty cigar boxes may be applied appear | brush and thin black 








med with a_ border. to be almost limitless, but one which we have recently learn- | enamel, made by dis- 
For this border .. “ QO . solving black seal- 
cut from rem- WO > Ss SS y ‘ ing-wax in hot al- 
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ed pieces each an Ye ®:, SX b * SOS and when all the 
inch and three- Hoye ee o, black is applied, 
quarters square, touch conspicuous 
and fasten the parts with varnish, 
first row on a and while _ still 
strip of black sticky apply gold 
cloth of suitable and colored bronze 
width and length CYP / powders. 
with long button- ws GY, on — of 
d > is class of em- 


hole stitches of (/ ZI SEL x iS 
maize silk. The SAG bellishment is very 
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lowing rows are 
combined in col- 
ors to suit the 
taste, and are set 
on partly overlap- 
ping each other, 
showing a square 
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beautiful finish. 
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all the panels, they must be united with ribbons 
passed through the holes and tied in bows. 

Cigar boxes finished in this manner also make 
beautiful toilette sets, such as glove and handker- 
chief cases, comb and brush boxes, etc., as well 
as brackets, wall pockets, and paper racks. 

Another delicate class of embellishment, par- 
ticularly adapted to the dainty manipulation of a 
lady’s fingers, is the cork-work which has been 
so popular in the schools of Germany and France. 
This cork application is very suitable for deco- 
rating all sorts of articles made of wood, such as 
boxes, cases, étagéres, brackets, etc., as well as 
those things fashioned from cigar boxes, this 
wood being of close grain, and peculiarly well 
adapted to the purpose. <A gray surface, how- 
ever, contrasts especially with the lovely tints 
of the cork. This must be as close and solid as 
possible, and shaven into slices as thin as paper. 
According to the size of the slices or the design 
to be applied, this may be cut in one or many 
pieces. Arrange a design—say, of a spray of 
convolvulus and leaves—which transfer from the 
paper to the cork by pricking the outlines on 
the paper, then placing on the cork, and poun- 
cing with a little colored powder in a thin bag, 
which, when the paper is lifted, will leave the 
design in minute dots. upon the cork, and can be 
easily traced out with a hard pencil ; or the cork 
may be held- against the design on a window- 
pane, when it will show through plainly. Then 
with small sharp scissors cut out every part—the 
tiniest stems and tendrils, leaves and sprays. 
Next cover the rough side of the cork with gum- 
arabic, and carefully place it on the wood, press- 
ing it down evenly and placing a weight upon it, 
taking heed not to get it awry, but giving all the 
graceful curves. Then take India ink and a very 
fine brush, and make veins, ete.; also touch up 
with sepia brown and ivory white. Finally, dry 
well, and give two coats of copal varnish. When 
well done, this looks like rich carving in relief. 
A monogram intertwined with delicate sprays is 
charming in this work. 





THE SHADOW IN THE CORNER. 
( Continued.) 


Tuat was asad, foolish story of his great-uncle, 
Anthony Bascom: the pitiful story of a wasted 
fortune and a wasted life. A riotous collegiate 
career at Cambridge, a racing-stable at Newmar- 
ket, an imprudent marriage, a dissipated life in 
London, a runaway wife, an estate forfeited to 
Jew money-lenders, and then the fatal end. 

Michael had often heard that dismal story: how, 
when Anthony Bascom’s fair false wife had left 
him, when his credit was exhausted, and his friends 
had grown tired of him, and all was gone except 
Wildheath Grange, Anthony, the broken-down 
man of fashion, had come to that lonely house un- 
expectedly one night, and had ordered his bed to 
be got ready for him in the room where he used 
to sleep when he came to the place for the wild- 
duck shooting, in his boyhood. His old blunder- 
buss was still hanging over the mantel-piece, where 
he had left it when he came into the property, and 
could afford to buy the newest thing in fowling- 
pieces. He had not been to Wildheath for fifteen 
years; nay, for a good many of those years he 
had almost forgotten that the dreary old house 
belonged to him. 

The woman who had been housekeeper at Bas- 
com Park till house and lands had passed into 
the hands of the Jews was at this time the sole 
occupant of Wildheath. She cooked some supper 
for her master, and made him as comfortable as 
she could in the long untenanted dining-room ; 
but she was distressed to find, when she cleared 
the table after he had gone up stairs to bed, that 
he had eaten hardly any thing. 

Next morning she got his breakfast ready in 
the same room, which she managed to make 
brighter and cheerier than it had looked overnight. 
Brooms, dusting brushes, and a good fire did 
much to improve the aspect of things. But the 
morning wore on to noon, and the old housekeeper 
listened in vain for her master’s footfall on the 
stairs. Noon waned to late afternoon. She had 
made no attempt to disturb him, thinking that 
he had worn himself out by a tedious journey on 
horseback, and that he was sleeping the sleep of 
exhaustion. But when the brief November day 
clouded with the first shadows of twilight, the old 
woman grew seriously alarmed, and went up stairs 
to her master’s door, where she waited in vain 
for any reply to her repeated calls and knockings. 

The door was locked on the inside, and the 
housekeeper was not strong enough to break it 
open. She rushed down stairs again, full of fear, 
and ran bare-headed out into the lonely road. 
There was no habitation nearer than the turnpike 
on the old coach-road, from which this side road 
branched off to the sea. There was scanty hope 
of a chance passer-by. The old woman ran along 
the road, hardly knowing whither she was going 
or what she was going to do, but with a vague 
idea that she must get somebody to help her. 

Chance favored her. A cart, laden with sea- 
weed, came lumbering slowly along from the lev- 
el line of sands yonder where the land melted 
into water. A heavy lumbering farm laborer 
walked beside the cart. 

“For God’s sake, come in and burst open my 
master’s door!” she entreated, seizing the man 
by the arm. “ He’s lying dead, or in a fit, and I 
can’t get to help him.” 

“All right, missus,” answered the man, as if 
such an invitation were a matter of daily occur- 
rence, “Whoa, Dobbin; stond still, horse, and 
be donged to thee.” 

Dobbin was glad enough to be brought to an- 
chor on the patch of waste grass in front of the 
Grange garden. His inaster followed the house- 
keeper up stairs, and shattered the old-fashioned 
box-lock with one blow of his ponderous fist. 

The old woman’s worst fear was realized. An- 
thony Bascom was dead. But the mode and man- 
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ner of his death Michael had never been able to 
learn. The housekeeper’s daughter, who told him 
the story, was an old woman when he was a boy. 
She had only shaken her head and looked unut- 
terable things when he questioned her too closely. 
She had never even admitted that the old squire 
had committed suicide. Yet the tradition of his 
self-destruction was rooted in the minds of the 
natives of Holcroft: and there was a settled be- 
lief that his ghost, at certain times and seasons, 
haunted Wildheath Grange. 

Now Michael Bascom was a stern materialist. 
For him the universe, with all its inhabitants, was 
a great machine, governed by inexorable laws. 
To such a man the idea of a ghost was simply ab- 
surd—as absurd as the assertion that two and 
two make five, or that a circle can be formed of 
a straight line. Yet he had a kind of dilettante 
interest in the idea of a mind which could believe 
in ghosts. The subject offered an amusing psy- 
chological study. This poor little pale girl, now, 
had evidently got some supernatural terror into 
her head, which could only be conquered by ra- 
tional treatment. ’ 

“T know what I ought to do,” Michael Bas- 
com said to himself, suddenly. “I'll occupy that 
room myself to-night, and demonstrate to this 
foolish girl that her notion about the shadow is 
nothing more than a silly fancy, bred of timid- 
ity and low spirits. An ounce of proof is better 
than a pound of argument. If I can prove to her 
that I have spent a night in the room, and seen 
no such shadow, she will understand what an idle 
thing superstition is.” 

Daniel came in presently to shut the shutters. 

“Tell your wife to make up my bed in the 
room where Maria has been sleeping, and to put 
her into one of the rooms on the first floor for to- 
night, Skegg,”’ said Mr. Bascom. 

“Sir?” 

Mr. Bascom repeated his order. 

“That silly wench has been complaining to 
you about her room,” Skegg exclaimed, indignant- 
ty. “She doesn’t deserve to be well fed and 
cared for in a comfortable home. She ought to 
go to the work-house.”’ 

“Don’t be angry with the poor girl, Skegg. 
She has taken a foolish fancy into her head, and 
I want to show her how silly she is,” said Mr. 
Bascom. ‘ 

“ And you want to sleep in his—in that room 
yourself ?” said the butler. 

“* Precisely.” 

“Well,” mused Skegg, “if he does walk— 
which I don’t believe—he was your own flesh 
and blood; and I don’t suppose he’d do you any 
hurt.” 

When Daniel Skegg went back to the kitchen 
he railed mercilessly at poor Maria, who sat, pale 
and silent, in her corner by the hearth, darning 
old Mrs. Skegg’s gray worsted stockings, which 
were the roughest aad harshest armor that ever 
human foot clothed itself withal. ‘ Was there 
ever such a whimsical, fine, lady-like miss,”’ de- 
manded Daniel, “to come into a gentleman’s 
house, and drive him out of his own bedroom to 
sleep in an attic, with her nonsenses and vaga- 
ries?” If this was the result of being educated 
above one’s station, Daniel declared that he was 
thankful he had never got so far in his schooling 
as to read words of two syllables without spell- 
ing. Education might be hanged for him, if this 
was all it led to. 

“T am very sorry,” faltered Maria, weeping si- 
lently over her work. “Indeed, Mr. Skegg, I 
made no complaint. My master questioned me, 
and I told him the truth. That was all.” 

“All!” exclaimed Mr. Skegg, irately. ‘ All, in- 
deed! I should think it was enough.” 

Pocr Maria held her peace. Her mind, flut- 
tered by Daniel’s unkindness, had wandered 
away from that bleak big kitchen to the lost 
home of the past—the snug little parlor where 
she and her father had sat beside the cozy hearth 
on such a night as this ; she with her smart work- 
box and her plain sewing, he with the newspaper 
he loved to read; the petted cat purring on the 
rug, the kettle singing on the bright brass trivet, 
the tea-tray pleasantly suggestive of the most 
comfortable meal in the day. 

Oh, those happy nights, that dear companion- 
ship! Were they really gone forever, leaving 
nothing behind them but unkindness and servi- 
tude? 


Michael Bascom retired later than usual that 
night. He was in the habit of sitting at his 
books long after every other lamp but his own 
had been extinguished. The Skeggs had sub- 
sided into silence and darkness in their dreary 
ground-floor bed-chamber. To-night his studies 
were of a peculiarly interesting kind, and be- 
longed to the order of recreative reading rather 
than of hard work. He was deep in the history 
of that mysterious people who had their dwelling- 
place in the Swiss lakes, and was much exercised 
by certain speculations and theories about them. 

The old eight-day clock on the stairs was strik- 
ing two as Michael slowly ascended, candle in 
hand, to the hitherto unknown region of the at- 
tics. At the top of the staircase he found him- 
self facing a dark narrow passage which led 
northward—a passage that was in itself sufficient 
to strike terror to a superstitious mind, so black 
and uncanny did it look. 

“Poor child,” mused Mr. Bascom, thinking of 
Maria. “This attic floor is rather dreary, and for 
a young mind prone to fancies—” 

He had opened the door of the north room by 
this time, and stood looking about him. 

It was a large room, with a ceiling that sloped 
on one side, but was fairly lofty upon the other; 
an old-fashioned room, full of old-fashioned fur- 
niture—big, ponderous, clumsy—associated with 
a day that was gone and people that were dead. 
A walnut-wood wardrobe stared him in the face 
—a wardrobe with brass handles, which gleamed 
out of the darkness like diabolical eyes. There 
was a tall four-post bedstead, which had been 








cut down on one side to accommodate the slope 
of the ceiling, and which had a misshapen and 
deformed aspect in consequence. There was an 
old mahogany bureau, that smelled of secrets. 
There were some heavy old chairs with rush bot- 
toms, mouldy with age, and much worn. There 
was a corner wash-stand, with a big basin and a 
small jug, the odds and ends of past years. Car- 
pet there was none, save a narrow strip beside 
the bed. , 

“Tt is a dismal room,” mused Michael, with 
the same touch of pity for Maria’s weakness which 
he had felt on the landing just now. 

To him it mattered nothing where he slept, 
but having let himself down to a lower level by 
his interest in the Swiss lake-people, he was in a 
manner humanized by the lightness of his even- 
ing’s reading, and was even inclined to compas- 
sionate the weaknesses of a foolish girl. 

He went to bed, determined to sleep his sound- 
est. The bed was comfortable, well supplied 
with blankets, rather luxurious than otherwise, 
and the scholar had that agreeable sense of fa- 
tigue which promises profound and restful slum- 
ber. 

He dropped off to sleep quickly, but woke with 
a start ten minutes afterward. What was this 
consciousness of a burden of care that had awak- 
ened him—this sense of all-pervading trouble 
that weighed upon his spirits and oppressed his 
heart—this icy horror of some terrible crisis in 
life through which he must inevitably pass? To 
him these feelings were as novel as they were 
painful, His life had flowed on with smooth and 
sluggish tide, unbroken by so much as a ripple of 
sorrow. Yet to-night he felt all the pangs of un- 
availing remorse ; the agonizing memory of a life 
wasted; the stings of humiliation and disgrace, 
shame, ruin; a hideous death, which he had 
doomed himself to die by his own hand. These 
were the horrors that pressed him round and 
weighed him down as he lay in Anthony Bas- 
com’s room. 

Yes, even he, the man who could recognize 
nothing in nature, or in nature’s God, better or 
higher than an irresponsible and invariable ma- 
chine governed by mechanical laws, was fain to 
admit that here he found himself face to face 
with a psychological mystery. This trouble, 
which came between him and sleep, was the 
trouble that had pursued Anthony Bascom on the 
last night of his life. So had the suicide felt as 
he lay in that lonely room, perhaps striving to 
rest his wearied brain with one last earthly sleep 
before he passed to the unknown intermediate 
land where all is darkness and slumber. And 
that troubled mind had haunted the room ever 
since. It was not the ghost of the man’s body 
that returned to the spot where he had suffered 
and perished, but the ghost of his mind—his very 
self ; no meaningless simulacrum of the clothes 
he wore and the figure that filled them. 

Michael Bascom was not the man to abandon 
his high ground of skeptical philosophy without a 
struggle. He tried his hardest to conquer this 
oppression that weighed upon mind and sense. 
Again and again he succeeded in composing him- 
self to sleep, but only to wake again and again 
to the same torturing thoughts, the same remorse, 
the same despair. So the night passed in unut- 
terable weariness ; for though he told himself 
that the trouble was not his trouble, that there 
was no reality in the burden, no reason for the 
remorse, these vivid fancies were as painful as re- 
alities, and took as strong a hold upon him. 

The first streak of light crept in at the window 
—dim, and cold, and gray; then came twilight, 
and he looked at the corner between the ward- 
robe and the door. 

Yes ; there was the shadow: not the shadow of 
the wardrobe only—that was clear enough—but a 
vague and shapeless something which darkened 
the dull brown wall; so faint, so shadowy, that 
he could form no conjecture as to its nature, or 
the thing it represented. He determined to watch 
this shadow till broad daylight ; but the weari- 
ness of the night had exhausted him, and before 
the first dimness of dawn had passed away he 
had fallen fast asleep, and was tasting the bless- 
ed balm of undisturbed slumber. When he woke, 
the winter sun was shining in at the lattice, and 
the room had lost its gloomy aspect. It looked 
old-fashioned, and gray, and brown, and shabby ; 
but the depth of its gloom had fled with the shad- 
ows and the darkness of night. 

Mr. Bascom rose refreshed by a sound sleep, 
which had lasted nearly three hours. He remem- 
bered the wretched feelings which had gone be- 
fore that renovating slumber ; but he recalled his 
strange sensations only to despise them, and he 
despised himself for having attached any impor- 
tance to them. 

“ Indigestion, very likely,” he told himself ; “or 
perhaps mere fancy, engendered of that foolish 
girl’s story. The wisest of us is more under the 
dominion of imagination than he would care to 
confess. Well, Maria shall not sleep in this room 
anymore. There is no particular reason why she 
should, and she shall not be made unhappy to 
please old Skegg and his wife.” 

When he had dressed himself in his usual lei- 
surely way, Mr. Bascom walked up to the corner 
where he had seen or imagined the shadow, and 
examined the spot carefully. 

At first sight he could discover nothing of a 
mysterious character. There was no door in the 
papered wall, no trace of a door that had been 
there in the past. There was no trap-door in the 
worm-eaten boards. There was no dark ineradi- 
cable stain to hint at murder. There was not the 
faintest suggestion of a secret or a mystery. 

He looked up at the ceiling. That was sound 
enough, save for a dirty patch here and there 
where the rain had blistered it. 

-Yes; there was something—an insignificant 
thing, yet with a suggestion of grimness which 
startled him. 

About a foot below the ceiling he saw a large 
iron hook projecting from the wall, just above the 





spot where he had seen the shadow of a vaguely 
defined form. He mounted on a chair the better 
to examine this hook, and to understand, if he 
could, the purpose for which it had been put 
there. 

It was old andrusty. It must have been there 
for many years. Who could have placed it there, 
and why? It was not the kind of hook upon 
which one would hang a picture or one’s garments. 
It was placed in an obscure corner. Had Antho- 
ny Bascom put it there on the night he died? or 
did he find it there ready for a fatal use ? 

“Tf I were a superstitious man,” thought Mi- 
chael, “I should be inclined to believe that Antho- 
ny Bascom hung himself from that rusty old hook.” 


“Sleep well, Sir?” asked Daniel, as he waited 
upon his master at breakfast. 

‘“ Admirably,” answered Michael, determined 
not to gratify the man’s curiosity. 

He had always resented the idea that Wild- 
heath Grange was haunted. 

“Oh, indeed, Sir. You were so late that I fan- 
cied—” 

““Late, yes; I slept so well that I overshot my 
usual hour for waking. But, by-the-way, Skegg, 
as that poor girl objects to the room, let her sleep 
somewhere else. It can’t make any difference to 
us, and it may make some difference to her.” 

““Humph !” muttered Daniel in his grumpy way ; 
“you didn’t see any thing queer up there, did you?” 

“See any thing? Of course not.” 

“Well, then, why should she see things ? 
all her silly fiddle-faddle.” 

“Never mind; let her sleep in another room.” 

“There ain’t another room on the top floor 
that’s dry.” 

“Then let her sleep on the floor below. She 
creeps about quietly enough, poor little timid 
thing. She won’t disturb me.” 

Daniel grunted, and his master understood the 
grunt to mean obedient assent ; but here Mr. Bas- 
com was unhappily mistaken. The proverbial 
obstinacy of the pig family is as nothing compared 
with the obstinacy of a cross-grained old man 
whose narrow mind has never been illuminated 
by education. Daniel was beginning to feel jeal- 
ous of his master’s compassionate interest in the 
orphan girl. She was a sort of gentle clinging 
thing that might creep into an elderly bachelor’s 
heart unawares, and make herself a comfortable 
nest there. 

“We shall have fine carryings on, and me and 
my old woman will be nowhere, if I don’t put 
down my heel pretty strong upon this nonsense,” 
Daniel muttered to himself, as he carried the 
breakfast tray to the pantry. 

Maria met him in the passage. 

“Well, Mr. Skegg, what did my master say ?” 
she asked, breathlessly. ‘‘ Did he see any thing 
strange in the room ?” 

“No, girl. What should he see ? 
were a fool.” 

“Nothing disturbed him ? 
peacefully ?” faltered Maria. 

‘* Never slept better in his life. Now don’t you 
begin to feel ashamed of yourself ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, meekly ; “ I am ashamed 
of being so full of fancies. I will go back to my 
room to-night, Mr. Skegg, if you like, and I will 
never complain of it again.” 

“T hope you won’t,” snapped Skegg; “ you’ve 
given us trouble enough already.” 

Maria sighed, and went about her work in sad- 
dest silence. The day wore slowly on, like all 
other days in that lifeless old house. The scholar 
sat in his study ; Maria moved softly from room to 
room, sweeping and dusting in the cheerless soli- 
tude. The mid-day sun faded into the gray of 
afternoon, and evening came down like a blight 
upon the dull old house. 

Throughout that day Maria and her master 
never met. Any one who had been so far inter- 
ested in the girl as to observe her appearance 
would have seen that she was unusually pale, and 
that her eyes had a resolute look, as of one who 
was resolved to face a painful ordeal. She ate 
hardly any thing all day. She was curiously si- 
lent. Skegg and his wife put down both these 
symptoms to temper. 

“She won’t eat, and she won't talk,” said Dan- 
iel to the partner of his joys. “That means 
sulkiness, and I never allowed sulkiness to mas- 
ter me when I was a young man, and you tried it 
on as a young woman, and I’m not going to be 
conquered by sulkiness in my old age.” 

Bed-time came, and Maria bade the Skeggs a 
civil good-night, and went up to her lonely garret 
without a murmur. 

The next morning came, and Mrs. Skegg look- 
ed in vain for her patient handmaiden, when she 
wanted Maria’s services in preparing the break- 
fast. 

“The wench sleeps sound enough this morn- 
ing,” said the old woman. “Go and call her, 
Daniel. My poor legs can’t stand them stairs.” 

“Your poor legs are getting uncommon use- 
less,” muttered Daniel, testily, as he went to do 
his wife’s behest. 

He knocked at the door, and called Maria— 
once, twice, thrice, many times; but there was 
no reply. He tried the door, and found it locked. 
He shook the door violently, cold with fear. 

Then he told himself that the girl had played 
him a trick. She had stolen away before day- 
break, and left the door locked to frighten him. 
But no; this could not be, for he could see the 
key in the lock when he knelt down and put his 
eye to the key-hole. The key prevented his see- 
ing into the room. : 

“ She’s in there, laughing in her sleeve at me,” 
he told himself; “but I'll soon be even with 
her.” 

There was a heavy bar on the staircase, which 
was intended to secure the shutters of the win- 
dow that lighted the stairs. It was a detached 
bar, and aiways stood in a corner near the win- 
dow, which it was but rarely employed to fasten. 
Daniel ran down to the landing and seized upon 
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this massive iron bar, and then ran back to the 
garret door. 

One blow from the heavy bar shattered the old 
lock, which was the same lock the carter had 
broken with his strong fist seventy years ago. 
The door flew open, and Daniel went into the at- 
tic which he had chosen for the stranger’s bed- 
chamber. 

Maria was hanging from the hook in the wall. 
She had contrived to cover her face decently with 
her handkerchief. She had hanged herself de- 
liberately about an hour before Daniel found her, 
in the early gray of morning. The doctor, who 
was summoned from Holcroft, was able to declare 
the time at which she had slain herself, but there 
was none who could say what sudden access of 
terror had impelled her to the desperate act, or 
under what slow torture of nervous apprehension 
her mind had given way. The coroner's jury re- 
turned the customary merciful verdict of “‘/em- 
porary insanity.” 

The girl’s melancholy fate darkened the rest of 
Michael Bascom’s life. He fled from Wildheath 
Grange as from an accursed spot, and from the 
Skeggs as from the murderers of a harmless, in- 
nocent girl. He ended his days at Oxford, where 
he found the society of congenial minds, and the 
books he loved. But the memory of Maria’s sad 
face and sadder death was his abiding sorrow. 
Out of that deep shadow his soul was never 
lifted. 

THE END. 








SHUT THE DOOR AFTER YOU. 


AURA sat by the window of her room, reading 

a note, nothing but perplexity and disturb- 

ance in her fair face. She was a noble, intelli- 

gent, well-educated girl, but utterly unsophistica- 

ted, or, as her school-mates called her with girlish 
slang, “ green.” 

There was no reason for this in her social sur- 
roundings. She had been born and brought up 
in a city, been sent to more than one boarding- 
school, and seen much good society in her father’s 
house; but her nature was radically unworldly, 
and could receive nothing of a counteractive kind 
from things about her. She was as romantic, as 
sentimental, as ideal, enthusiastic, innocent, and 
gushing at twenty as a girl of ten; believed what 
people said to her, had implicit faith in the news- 
papers, despised money—it is to be acknowledged 
she never knew the want of it—and had entire 
trust in the honor, honesty, and kindliness of all 
about her. Within a year of the time we are in- 
troduced to her she had formed an acquaintance 
and what she called a friendship with a young 
man in Dennis, who was a law student, and rather 
an unusual specimen of the class. ‘Mr. McCraw 
—for he was of Scotch descent—was poor, pious, 
and prim to a degree. Laura thought him as 
near a saint as could be, and considered their in- 
timacy a privilege to her. He was one of those 
people who talk a sort of refined and poetic cant 
that sounds well, but, like the fruitless fig-tree, 
feeds no living soul. His modest recreation after 
hard study consisted chiefly in long walks, and he 
delighted in getting up parties of his own age to 
divert the way. Miles and miles had Laura Stock- 
ton followed his strides over hill and dale, dis- 
tancing her less enthusiastic comrades, she pant- 
ing with fatigue, he cool and gaunt, the sandy 
hair that thatched his angular head flying in the 
breeze, his high cheek-bones and prominent nose 
turned of a crude pink in the keen air of the 
Dennis hills, and his great red hands swinging 
beside him like a pair of raw pendulums. 

Sally Stockton, Laura’s little sister, sinfully giv- 
en to parodies, travestied the “ Battle of Ivry” for 
Laura’s benefit, and made the refrain: 

** Press where ye see my light locks wave, and hear 
my loud guffaw, 
And your oriflamme to-day the red hands of 
McCraw.” 
Laura was very angry, but every body else laughed. 
She alone, she thought, understood this lofty spirit, 
and enjoyed being a disciple of his fine theories. 
It was a pleasure to her to pound along after 
him by the dusty road-sides, and come up in time 
to hear him say, with a gesture of command and 
digito monstratum, ‘That cloud!” or, perhaps, 
“That cow!” whereupon Laura fell to and ad- 
mired at it, as old writers say, in the infantile 
innocence of her heart thinking the thing was to 
be admired because Mr. McCraw said so. 

Then they would pause under some great tree, 
and when their companions had gathered about 
them, this youth would draw from his capacious 
pocket a small volume of poetry, and torture Ten- 
nyson or declaim Browning with such tricks of 
elocution as college had taught him, and such 
lack of perception as was inborn with him. 

But in all these walks and talks and readings, 
though he singled out Laura as his companion, 
and turned to her for the appreciation he failed 
always to obtain from others, she never dreamed 
of any peculiar and personal interest on his part 
more than that community of spiritual interests 
which was once the fair Platonic day-dream of 
many a girlish soul. Girls in these days know 
better, or know more. She had never had her 
pulse quickened or her visions perturbed by this 
man. Theoretically she admired him; his mind 
seemed to her very deep. His selfish reticence 
and moody temper were a great deal deeper than 
any mind he had, and his pompous self-conceit 
was but a cover for the most crass and dogmatic 
ignorance of any thing more profound than his 
law-books. Even his professed religion was a 
form that did not modulate or sweeten his daily 
life; he kept the commandments because it was 
respectable and proper to do so, not because he 
loved to obey his Father and Lord. Honesty, 
cleanliness, economy, a certain hard and useful 
intellect, and tolerable self-control were his vir- 
tues; but to a person with any sense of humor he 
was absurd too often, and his rampant conceit 
made him obnoxious to every one with the least 





perception of character. Luckily for Laura, nei- 
ther humor nor perception was in her make-up. 
But Mr. McCraw was a judicious person, and he 
by no means intended to suffer Platonism to take 
possession of his soul, and blind him to his best 
interests. He fully understood that marriage with 
Laura Stockton would insure him a high position 
in society and eventual wealth, and his friendship 
of a year culminated in a formal and distinct of- 
fer of marriage in the note which we found Lau- 
ra reading and meditating over. 

She was pained, grieved, and disappointed ; she 
liked Mr. McCraw much, so long as he was only a 
friend, but not one tender sentiment pleaded for 
him as a lover. The truth was, though she could 
not formulate it, that this man was not a gentle- 
man in any sense of the word. Good-breeding is 
a safe shield against an unfit marriage, for a 
well-bred woman is repelled by her instincts from 
a low and vulgar man. And at heart this pre- 
cise Mr. McCraw was both vulgar and low. Lau- 
ra was perplexed, and tried to recall to herself 
any undue encouragement she might have given 
him; but her conscience acquitted her, and she 
excused him as being beset by some passing fan- 
¢y, and answered his note in the kindest and 
most delicate manner, expressing regret that she 
must seem to hurt his feelings, and hoping they 
would still continue to be friends. 

Partly because she was shy, partly because she 
was an American girl, she did not go to her 
mother with this note, or, indeed, confide it to 
any body; yet Miss Sally’s sharp eyes read the 
secret with the acuteness of fifteen—when fifteen 
is acute; Laura at twenty was no match for her. 
Mr. McCraw smiled a grimly pleasant smile when 
he received Laura’s answer. Worldly wisdom was 
not wanting in him; he regarded her regret and 
hope as tantamount to an acceptance, and in a 
week or two re-appeared at Mr. Stockton’s house 
as pious, poetic, and prim as ever, and was re- 
ceived by Laura exactly on the old footing. She 
was pleased to think he cherished no ill feeling 
at her rejection; he was as much pleased to be 
virtually accepted by her smiling welcome ; and 
Sally, who hated him, was furious to see that he 
had returned to his former footing without even 
a dint or a stain on his mail of conceit. 

She turned upon Laura as soon as he left the 
door that morning. “Laura Stockton! are you 
a fool?” 

“Why, Sally, what is the matter? what have 
I done now ?” 

“Done! When you refuse a man, why don’t 
you refuse him, and not have him dangle after 
you like this ?” 

“Who told you I refused him ?” said Laura, 
blushing red as a fire-lily. 

“Your face told me, and various other indica- 
tions. I can see with my eyes, if you can’t.” 

“ But, Sally, what have I done? I don’t see 
any reason why one can not dislike to marry a 
man, and yet like to be friends with him.” 

“Perhaps you don’t, but he does. 
months see if he don’t offer again. I'll give you 
my gold bracelet if he doesn’t. He don’t feel re- 
jected; not at all,I assure you. Laura, if you 
had been a little yellow gosling on the edge of 
Cross Pond, you couldn’t be more silly than you 
are.” 

Laura opened her large eyes. “Sally, I don’t 
think you ought to talk that way about it; you’re 
only a little girl.” 

“A little girl! Then you're only a baby, Miss 
Laura; and I believe in my heart you are—a 
great, big, dear, impracticable baby. Just wait 
till he offers again, and we'll see who is right 
then.” 

“Sally 1” 
wrath, 

However, as the summer went on, matters re- 
verted to the former footing entirely. Geology 
now occupied the McCraw mind; and with bags 
and hammers he led his neophytes up and down, 
and filled the echoes with sounds of gneiss, sye- 
nite, volcanic formation, dip of strata, and the 
like utterances, and gave occasion for the enemy 
to mock him in the person of Sally, when, being 
asked by a visitor in search of information what 
a certain blue mountain in the distance was, he 
curtly answered, “ Trap!” the astonished girl hav- 
ing meant to ask its proper name. 

But when winter covered all geological forma- 
tions, and walks were brought to a sudden end, 
this strenuous youth devised a new dissipation. 
Collecting a ragged evening school in the lower 
part of Dennis, he beat up recruits among his 
own sort to become teachers, and Laura took up 
the project with earnest enthusiasm. So docile 
was she in adopting all his suggestions, so de- 
voted to the work he had inaugurated, that he 
considered himself before long to have formed 
her mind and moulded her character, and looked 
upon his creation, in a certain proper way, much 
as Pygmalion looked at his peerless statue, yet 
no doubt with a profounder sense of his own 
power and glory in the fashioning of such an im- 
age. Seeing in Laura a reflection of his own 
goodness and greatness, a deeper emotion stirred 
within him than she had ever before awakened. 
Self-love was his strongest trait, and he learned 
to love her from this motive; his eyes shone 
while he talked with her as pleasantly as green 
eyes can shine, and a milder pink than the spring 
breezes bestowed—though stiil visibly vivid—suf- 
fused his countenance with an arid glow whenev- 
er she came into the school-room. He was so cer- 
tain that he was in love with her that he resolved 
not to wait till the year expired which he had set 
for the limit of his delay, and before spring had 
fairly begun he again, though in a rather less 
formal and a shade warmer manner, requested 
Miss Laura to accept his heart and hand, adding : 
“JT make this offer in the confidence that such a 
union will conduce to our mutual spiritual good, 
and render more useful to both of us the disci- 
pline of this life and the means of preparation for 
the life to come.” 

Unluckily tue girl who received this curiously 
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But the lecturer had vanished in 





methodie and stilted note at the door carried it 
to Sally, who recognized the tall and angular 
script she had so often said was a perfect photo- 
graph of the man. 

She ran up stairs with it to Laura, and ma- 
liciously stood by while she read it; for Laura 
was too simple to understand expedients, and 
“dared not quite ask Sally to leave her. Poor 
girl! she could be silent, but her face spoke for 
her. Even to her unsuspecting soul this letter 
was ungracious as well as ungraceful; between 
the written lines ran that annotation that letters 
so often betray: the self-love, the innate tyranny, 
the obtuseness, the stiffness of the man’s nature 
underlined his words. Sally unfeelingly watched 
her face as she read. 

“Will you have my gold bracelet ?” she ask- 
ed, mockingly, when her sister laid the note down. 
“Oh, Laura, you'll believe me next time, won’t 
you? The wretch! the miserable pink prig! does 
he think he’s fit to touch my dear, good, sweet, 
silly, lovely Laura’s shoes? I'd like to express 
my mind to him!” 

“Oh, Sally, don’t think of that!” said innocent 
Laura. 

“My dear, it would do no good if I did. But, 
Laura, do, do reject him once for all this time. 
Shut the door on him, or, as mamma used to say 
—and you know you always did leave the doors 
ajar— you'll have to do it over again, Laura.’” 

“T don’t want to hurt his feelings, though, Sal- 
ly. I think that would be unkind. It is a great 
compliment to pay me, of course.” 

“Laura! Laura! you make me think of what 
that horrid man we met last year at Newport said 
about Niagara Falls—you’re ‘ such a sweet green.’ 
Will you let me write the note?” 

“No, indeed !” was the indignant answer. 

And Sally could only hope that her interfer- 
ence had been of use; but she doubted it when 
in May she saw Mr. McCraw, after a brief season 
of sulky absence, yield to Laura’s gentle civility 
and evident remorse at having offended him. He 
was not gentleman enough to perceive that, be- 
ing a lady, she was pained’ to have wounded his 
feelings, and was too simple, besides, to know that 
any attempt at reparation would be treated as 
repentance. He took the réle of an injured per- 
son, led Laura on to endeavors at appeasing and 
conciliating him, and, when friendly relations 
were at last re-established, persisted in airs of 
de haut en bas toward her that enraged Sally. 

“Well, dear Laura, so you mean to marry An- 
drew McCraw, after all?” she said, with great 
sweetness, one day, when Laura came back trom 
a botanical excursion under his direction. 

“How dare you say that?” retorted the angry 
Laura, roused for once. 

“How dare you encourage him ?” replied Sal- 
ly, coolly. 

“T don’t. A man don’t want to be refused 
more than twice.” 

“You don’t think he has been refused, do you, 
my dear? He thinks even now that you are try- 
ing to draw him on again.” 

“Sally, you are too bad.” 

‘Laura, you are too hopelessly absurd.” 

But Sally’s case was proved, as she had tri- 
umphant evidence within the third month after 
this sharp skirmish, finding Laura one day in tears 
over a note renewing Mr. McCraw’s offer in set 
terms, but adding that he should not, after pre- 
vious experience, have tried his fate again, but 
the unmistakable encouragement, even invitation, 
she had given him of late really obliged him to 
do so. 

Sally raved and Laura cried, but counsels of 
sense prevailed at last. No notice whatever was 
taken of this impertinence, and the answer sent 
was thé simplest and severest negative. 

“T think you' will shut the door after you this 
time,” said Sally; “ but you’d better lock it too, 
my dear.” 

Yet she might have spared Laura, for she had 
learned this lesson by heart. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

O vagaries can excel those of the weather. 
Thus far this season our “ heated terms”’ 
scem to lust about three days, and are followed 
by what may in midsummer be called a ‘*‘cold 
snap.”” The Fourth of July was blazing hot, the 
thermometer recording ninety-eight degrees in 
the shade. Nevertheless, patriotic citizens of all 
ages must ‘celebrate,’ which almost necessita- 
ted—fire-crackers being prohibited—excursions. 
Multitudes escaped from the city to Coney Island, 
Long Branch, Rockaway—any where away from 
heated brick and stone. The crowd at Coney 
Island was not less than one hundred thousand. 
Perhaps the sandy beach reflected a heat almost 
as intense as the city pavement, and it may be 
that hungry bathers regretfully remembered an 
unthought-of lunch basket; yet these were 
evils which could be borne with the compensa- 
ting sea-air and salt-water. But when suddenly, 
at the approach of eventide, an innocent-looking 
cloud shed a torrent of rain upon the unprotect- 
ed multitudes, a not-easily-to-be-described scene 
followed, upon which we may as well drop a veil. 
How many ruined hats, bonnets, and dresses 
were mournfully surveyed, when, after long 
waiting for room in the cars, the drenched ex- 
cursionists reached home! This hot Fourth 
was succeeded by a comparatively cold day, 
when the highest reagh of the mercury was 
twenty degrees below that of the previous day. 
Humanity drew a long breath of relief, put on 
extra wraps, hunted up the packed-away blank- 

ets, and marveled at the sudden change. 


An exhibition of the electric light was recent- 
ly given from the cupola of the Grand Union 
Hotel, Saratoga, which beautifully illuminated 
surrounding objects. 


A disastrous cyclone on July 2 made great 
havoc in sections of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa, several lives being lost, and much proper- 
ty utterly destroyed. At Vasa, Goodhoe Coun- 
ty, Minnesota, the storm raged with the great- 
est violence. The Orphans’ Home was blown 
in pieces, three children killed outright, and 





eighteen injured, some of them very seriously. 
Several other persons in the town were killed. 
The hail which accompanied the storm caused 
immense damage to crops. 





The South American war continues to keep 
Peru and Chili in a state of disquiet and alarm. 
The Peruvian fleet, at the last report, was se- 
curely anchored in Callao Bay. But Chili has 
renewed the blockade of Iquique, and proposes 
to land twelve thousand men on the Peravien 
coast, and to march to Lima. <A decree has been 
issued in Lima ordering the enrollment of all 
citizens capable of bearing arms in the National 
Guard. 





Another attempt is about to be made to provide 
comfortable and inexpensive homes for women 
who earn their own living. The Martha Wash- 
ington Fund Association propose to erect a ho- 
tel for women engaged in professional work, at 
a cost of eighty thousand dollars. 





Reports from St. Petersburg announce that 
four hundred Nihilists were arrested at Kiev on 
June 26. 





Prince Victor Napoleon is described as tall 
and handsome, with dark hair and eyes, and reg- 
ular features; seventeen years old, and of a 
quick, impulsive temper. 





An appeal has been issued by twenty or more 
ladies of prominent social position in Boston, 
expressing the hope that ‘*those women who 
care for the wise instruction of their children’? 
will avail themselves of the opportunity which 
the law now gives them to vote for school-com- 
mitteemen. 





Henry Ward Beecher, in writing on ‘“ Fruits 
for Food,” in the Christian Union, characteris- 
tically says of oranges: ‘‘ They ought to be eaten 
at the right time, which is all the time, from 
getting up in the morning till you go to bed at 
night. The man with whom they disagree is 
the exception.” 





Forty-eight physicians have been appointed 
by the Board of Health to act as assistant sani- 
tary inspectors in this city during the summer. 





A very distressing accident is reported from 
Richmond, Virginia, which may well teach a les- 
son of carefulness. <A young lady, beautiful and 
accomplished, after a pleasant evening with her 
friends, retired to her own room, and with a 
lighted piece of paper ignited the gas, and threw 
the burning fragment on the hearth. As she 
turned to go to another part of the room the 
train of her thin dress caught fire from the pa- 
per, and she became aware of her terrible situa- 
tion only by a sensation of heat at her back. 
She called for help, and her sister came from the 
adjoining room, and presently other friends an- 
swered her agonized cries. They did not spare 
themselves in their efforts to relieve the unfor- 
tunate young lady, but her injuries wer> so se- 
vere that, after great suffering, she died the fol- 
lowing day. 





A compromise has been made which, for the 
present at least, ends the controversy respecting 
the running of Sunday trains on the Sixth Ave- 
nue elevated road. The trains do not begin to 
run until half past twelve, noon, when morning 
service in the churches is usually finished. It is 
thought that by this arrangement religious serv- 
ices will not be disturbed by the noise, and yet 
the road will be open at a time when it will be 
a convenience to the public. 





Queen Victoria manifestly regards Miss Thomp- 
son (Mrs. Butler), the English artist, with favor, 
for she has requested her to paint two more 
battle scenes. 





The St. Paul (Minnesota) Pioneer Press remarks 
upon the reasonable probability that Minnesota 
will this year harvest a crop of nearly fifty mill- 
ion bushels of wheat, which a concurrence of 
auspicious conditions may swell to fifty-five 
million. ‘* This,’’ adds the Press, ‘‘is by far the 
biggest wheat crop—if we raise it—which ever 
burdened the granaries of any State of the 
Union.” 





George Eliot’s Jmpressions of am, pee 
Such has been very popular in England, a sec- 
ond edition having already been issued. 





A proposition has been made to erect a bronze 
statue to the memory of Prince Louis Napoleon. 





Among the record of casualties on the Fourth 
of July is a very sad one which happened at 
Matteawan, Dutchess County, New York. Some 
boys who were playing with fire-crackers threw 
them in sport so near a young lady who was 
passing that her dress caught fire. Attracted 
by her screams, some men near by ran to her 
rescue, but before the flames were extinguished 
she was so dreadfully burned that she lived but 
a short time. 





Conflagrations continue to be reported from 
Russia. On July 4 an extensive fire, destroying 
about two hundred houses, occurred at Irkutsk. 





“* Six planets’’—so the astronomical editor of 
the Providence Journal informs its readers— 
“will be visible in the evening sky during the 
latter portion of July, though not all at the 
same time. Venus, Mercury, and Uranus may 
be seen in the earlier part of the evening, an 
hour after sunset, and Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars 
are above the horizon before midnight.” Ve- 
nus by her beauty holds the place of honor as 
the evening star. She now sets about ten 
o’clock ; later in the month, about nine. Mer- 
cury is visible soon after sunset all through 
July, retiring from view not far from a quarter 
past eight. Uranus appears in friendly nearness 
to Venus and Mercury. Jupiter, although rank- 
ed with the morning stars at present, will be a 
brilliant object in the evening sky before July 
ends, appearing above the eastern horizon a 
short time before Venus sinks in the western. 
He now rises later. Saturn and Mars are both 
morning stars, and early in July rise about miid- 
night; but at the end of the month Saturn will 
rise about ten, and Mars about eleven. Soona 
favorable evening the observers may have a 
view successively of these six planets. 





























THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 


digs day last summer there was 
a little crowd of observant 
idlers iear the corner of Hyde 
Park, in London; a group of peo- 
ple on horseback were coming 
out. Foremost among them was 
a young Woolwich cadet, a slight- 
ly built young man of twenty-two, 
w'th a face strongly familiar in 
outline, yet original in expression 
—clearly the Bonaparte counte- 
nance, yet with the eyes and mouth 
so long famous as part of the Em- 
press Eugénie’s beauty; an oval 
face, curiously tingéd with melan- 
choly, and yet the buoyancy of 
youth, The young man drew rein 
an instant, leaned back in his sad- 
dle to speak to a friend, and as 
he smiled, all the beauty of his 
face showed; innocence, good 
temper, and a certain manly cour- 
age were apparent—three traits 
which all the world who knew 
him accorded to the young Prince 
Louis Napoleon. 

Naturally the fatal telegrams of 
June 20 brought to mind sharply 
every incident of the Prince’s re- 
markable career, and the scene 
during the first hour of his birth 
at Paris, on the night of March 
15, 1856, is recalled by many now 
in England, who detail its slightest 
incident. I have just been listen- 
ing to an account of the tumult of 
that night in Paris; how throngs 
of people pushed their way into 
the Tuileries Garden and Place 
du Carrousel, all anxious for the 
well-known gun signals—one hun- 
dred strokes for a daughter born 
in the purple, one hundred and 
one for a son, They burst upon 
the air at last, and with each 
stroke voices cried out in response ; 
the nineties reached, there fell the 
silence of intense anxiety: ninety- 
eight, ninety-nine, one hundred— 
just the pause of one more sec- 
ond, and the grand number one 
hundred and one rings upon the 
air. “Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” 
cries an old soldier, sinking upon 
his knees and bursting into a flood 
of tears, “c’est un prince !”” 

Twenty-three years divide that 
scene of wild rejoicings, of sump- 
tuous state, of the pwans of the 
people, from the morning hours 
of June 20, 1879, when at Chisel- 
hurst, near London, the Empress- 
mother in her lonely widowhood 
sat waiting for news of her son, 
who had gone out to “see the 
world” with his college classmates 
in Africa. A letter written to the 
Duc de Bassano, hinting at some 
fatal news, was opened by the 
Empress by mistake. The faith- 
ful servant of the Bonapartes was 
summoned. Meanwhile a_ tele- 
gram from Windsor had reached 
him. The Empress looked at her 
friend closely, and asked what 
news he had received. ‘“ Ma- 
dame,” said the duke, unable to 
restrain his tears, “the Prince is 
very ill.” “Then I will go to 
him!” exclaimed the Empress. 
There was a silence. The Em- 
press reiterated her ery, “I will 
go to him!” ‘ Madame,” said 
the duke, weeping, “it is too late.” 
One ery burst from the mother’s 
heart: “Mon fils—mon pauvre 
fils !’’ 

Between these two scenes 
stretches the record of the young 
life ended so pitifully. Born 
amidst such hopeful rejoicings, 
the Prince Imperial seemed des- 
tined to secure the good-will and 
the best counsel from those about 
him. All the magnificence of the 
state in which he lived did not 
prevent his receiving sound dis- 
cipline from his earliest years. 
Luckily for the boy, his father 
understood the principles of good 
management, and applied them so 
judiciously that at the age of 
eight years the lad was noted for 
his brave demeanor, fine spirits, 
and disregard of the luxuries with 
which he was surrounded. All 
sorts of pretty stories are told of 
the boy—how he rode about in 
his little green hunting suit, a 
small knight or huntsman, as ea- 
ger in the chase as the oldest 
sportsman ; how he was an officer 
in the Grenadier Guards at six 
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years of age, entering a well-disci- 

plined school, where his compan- 

ions fairly adored him. Only once, 

in a dispute with one of his school-mates, did he 
assert his rank. 
he exclaimed, rudely ; “I am the Prince ;” and he 
struck his playmate with a little cane. The 
story quickly came to the Emperor’s ears, and 
the next day at the recreation hour a solemn 
scene was enacted: the boys were drawn up in 
line; then the Emperor appeared, leading the 
young Prince by the hand. They walked down 
the line, pausing before his injured comrade ; the 
Prince, in obedience to his father’s command, 


“You shall not contradict me,” | 


then formally begged the boy’s pardon, and pre- 
sented him with the little sword which he car- 
ried. ‘ 

By a discipline so judicious as this the boy’s 
character was formed. We all know the story 
of his “ baptism of fire” at Saarbriick, and many 
now relate how wonderful were the lad’s coolness 
and courage during the trying days which fol- | 
lowed. The final defeat and flight soon came, | 
and thenceforth the young Prince’s associations | 
were in England. He entered the Woolwich | 


Academy before his father’s death, and it is no 
mere eulogy on the dead to say he was univers- 
ally beloved. From every side we hear of his 
singularly attractive qualities, the extreme purity 


| of his life, his generosity, and conscientious de- 
| sire to learn; in a class of thirty-nine English 


students he stood seventh, and bore off high 
honors. 
profoundest grief to the boy. Many now recall 
his haggard face and swollen eyes when he 
walked as chief mourner in the sad procession, 


His father’s death was the cause of the | 


IN MEMORIAM—THE LATE PRINCE }MPE 


or led his mother out to see her assembled 
| friends. About Chiselhurst cling the saddest 
memories of the Prince, for there he was his 
mother’s frequent and idolized companion ; there 
| they walked and drove together ; there they were 
| constantly seen arm in arm, the lad as he grew 
older resembling her more and more. 
Chiselhurst is one of those rambling open vil- 
| lages near London, with peace and plenty in the 
| landscape, insignificant as a town, but very fair 
|in verdure and vegetation. Camden House of 
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Prince of Wales, been warmly 
commended by the Queen, and 
many are now recalling the alert 
young figure, with its fine air; the 
kindly voice, almost English in 
tone ; the face, with its melancholy 
sweetness, last seen in public as 
the young Prince Louis Napoleon 
: : ’ a ‘li \ AUP SSS FA EMAL AS embarked from Portsmouth. The 
KR MAA? r yj S « we || |} Wo 4 = A ANS =v Til nN morning before he had attended 
yy, y ’ aX 4 ‘ ( mass and received communion at 
ik x seven o’clock in the Catholic chap- 
el at Chiselhurst; there, in the 
early morning, he knelt beside his 
father’s tomb, imprinting a fare- 
well kiss upon it. 
High as were the spirit and 
manliness which prompted that 
journey to Zululand, who but can 
see its folly? At the moment 
when his life was most interest- 
ing to his friends and supporters, 
it seems to have been flung away. 
He left, and his letters home were 
cheerful and full of animated de- 
scription; even his illness failed 
to dismay him, and I am told his 
mother’s painful anxiety lessened. 
He seemed safe and happy; he 
went out on several reconnois- 
sances without apparent danger, 
and when the last expedition was 
suggested, he laughed to scorn 
any thought of peril. The rest of 
the story is well known: how the 
party separated; how he was 
missed; how he was found a 
corpse, lying face downward in 
the grass, assegaied—strangely 
enough, not far from that lonely 
rock-bound coast where the ex- 
iled “‘Cwsar” of the Napoleons 
breathed his last. 

In his will and testament the 
young Prince Imperial left his 
pretensions to the son of Prince 
| : Napoleon, better known as “ Plon- 

y (4h B ) Ail > Plon,”’ and whose lovely, gentle 

yi SVT WY fe h-f- ——— ae > wife, Princess Clotilde, the daugh- 
etl ter of Victor Emanuel, is well re- 
membered in America. ‘“ Plon- 
Plon” is universally disliked; but 
whether the Bonapartists will 
ever accent his son Victor, now a 
lad of seventeen, in the place of 
the Prince Imperial, is not known. 
He is said to be an energetic, tal- 
ented boy, and has been admira- 
bly brought up by his mother. 
English people certainly do not 
regard him as they did the young 
man who was so generally beloved 
in his adopted home, and who died 
under the shadow of their flag. 
With his death ends tragically the 
romance of the Bonapartes’ story ; 
with his death at least an episode 
is closed. Around him centred 
who can say how much of loyalty 
and devotion, which was the result 
of his peculiar position and strong 
personal attraction? The swift, 
untimely death added a pathos and 
solemnity to his career, though 
destiny seems to have played mock- 
ingly with his ambitious race. To 
his English friends, at least, the 
word Finis seems written against 
the history of the French Empire. 
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DOCTORS’ FEES IN 
ENGLAND. 

i’ a case tried at Dunfermline 
in 1876, two Edinburgh doc- 
tors deposed that there was no 
fixed scale of fees for consulting- 
physicians, but that the ordinary 
charge was from two to three 
guineas per hour; and three lo- 
cal doctors testified that they us 
ually paid a consulting-physician 
fifteen guineas a visit. From a 
medical journal we learn that 
London physicians and surgeons 
of ordinary repute charge a guin- 
ea a Visit, two guineas for consul- 
tation with another practitioner, 
one guinea a mile for journeys by 
road, and two-thirds of a guinea 
per mile for journeys by rail. 
Fees for performing operations, 
or assisting at them, are left very 
much to the judgment of the indi- 
vidual; but there is a sort of 
loose understanding that for the 
great operations involving a risk 
= - = | of life a hundred guineas is @ 
. a . , - A y proper average fee; half that 
Ae ea ee = 3 AA J ae . th), = ~ EZ m7 | 2 Pil hi suffices in minor cases. 
—~7 Ym SS : ae i — VLSI? Ophthalmic surgeons have made 
g J | J = <A se SS STE VO Zz a hundred guineas the current 
JA LUZ YLANG : ~ ae LW ROC | charge for extracting a cataract ; 
7 —— te ---- : fifty guineas that for iridectomy ; 
twenty-five guineas that for stra- 
- bismus; and so on, with more or 
PRINCE MPERIAL.—[Serx PorEM ON PaGE 494.] less variation, according to the 
P : ‘ > | i vexed by the opposition. The] standing of the surgeon and the means of the 
gfe of interest, At | has always existed, The young man was a con. | his uncertain future, the marringe could not take | de Bassano, that friendliest of the Napoleons’ | patient. The principle, however, of charging for 
the lodge, whe all visitors inseribe — visitor at ory ane: ree send yer P “When the Zulu war broke out many of the friends, strongly opposed it, and 7 —_ | See cso Sh ieehnoes’s aa sa 
and was @ special lavorite 0 pie. = * sal? s y ich were | be said that his mother was utterly dismayed by | presumed Gepth ©" ap pr pe ie 
pave cond bes oe bs eo sg ro pps oc sae sgt ise grein the idea; but finally a compromise was effeeted. | to poeryes pipiens « Schade neat 3 = 
went frequently into society in London, are 1is | se nape LEE impatient to join them; but a | The young Prince was to go as a staff officer, | an equa we be es = ont little ie heside 
sake claue wae eS on Rye apne piso pone of his friends was summoned, and de- | with ‘the understanding ge — ether i cunien That one practitioner however, 
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English marriage. At one time he was openly tle glory or advantage to be ¢ ’ 5 enough; we must expect to pay for experience, 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


See illustration on double page. 

“ So_prers, from yonder Pyramids 
Two thousand years behold your deeds!” 
The red-mouthed orators of war 
Make answer, and the battle-car 
Shakes Pharaoh’s dust-heaped coffin lids. 
While tawny Egypt bows and bleeds, 
And sees her babes hid as of old 
Along the river reeds. 

* * * «- * 
Rides retribution like a ghost 
To point the Sphynx where Libya bled ?— 
O weep, fair maidens of fair France! 
A boy, and in his breast a lance, 
Lies dead in mail on God’s outpost. 
And thus to die!—die so, alone, 
In that same land where he once led 
Through legions to a throne! 


Dead! Stark dead in the tall rank grass! 
Dead! and lone in the great dark land! 

O mother! not empress now, mother, 

And a nobler name, too, than all other, 
The laurel leaf fades from the hand. 

O mother that waiteth, a mass! 

Masses and chants must be said, 

And cypress instead. 


Dead! Dead in the long strong grasses! 

He died with his sword in his hand. 

Who says it? who saw it? God saw it! 
And Jknew him! St. George! he would draw it 
Though they swooped down in masses 

Right on him and darkened the land! 

Then the seventeen wounds in his breast! 
Ah! these witness best. 


Fighting alone, single-handed, 

All heathendom! Falling alone! 
Pitiful God! The black creatures 
With fierce, savage, cannibal features, 
Cursed from the first and Cain-branded, 
Rush on where he lies overthrown ; 
Strike him dead! Strip the dead! 
Then back, as in dread. 


Doing the thing he was born to. 
What may mortal else than this ? 
Peasant-born or born a lo¢d, 

Be a man at plough or sword. 
High or low, let no man scorn to 
Make his heritage all his; 

Or, failing in this noblest aim, 
Grandly die the same. 


Content you so, for Heaven willed it. 
Rear a white tombstone with pride 
Where this boy crusader died, 

So to mark the utmost limit 

Of God’s law and man’s domain. 
Noblest prince’s blood, he spilled it 
Generous as heaven’s white rain, 
And would again. 


Bravest, fairest boy! Oh, never 

Knew France knightlier son than thou. 

And Paris, changeful, woman Paris, 

When she knows what her despair is, 

She shall kindlier speak than now; 

Naming thee her own forever, 

She shall beg thy dust some day 

From silent Africa. Joaquin MILLER. 
Rocky Mountains, June, 1879. 





WOMEN ON HORSEBACK. 
BY A PRACTICAL HORSEWOMAN. 


VERY woman ought to know how to ride. 
4 = It is the most healthy of exercises ; and in 
a life of vicissitudes she may some day find it the 
only method of travel—perchance the only meth- 
od of saving her life. 

The first element of enjoying horse exercise is 
good riding. Good riding is an affair of skill, a 
collection of trifles, which, if thoroughly master- 
ed, makes the rider feel thoroughly secure. 

A man or a boy may learn to ride by practice; 
that is, he may tumble off and on until experience 
not only gives him confidence, but security and 
even elegance. It is not so with a woman. Her 
seat is artificial ; she must be taught how to keep 
it ; for though she may have a father or brother 
who has “ good hands,” and who can show her 
how to handle reins and humor her horse’s mouth, 
he can not teach her to sit in her saddle, because 
he can not sit in it himself. 

THE HORSE 
which a lady rides should be up to her weight, 
well trained, and docile, for a woman on horseback 
has little to help her but her hand and her whip. 
If the flap of the saddle be large, the pressure of 
the left leg is almost useless, and the folds of her 
riding dress very often interfere with the disci- 
pline of the spur. 
THE WHIP 
is therefore her chief reliance, and its management 
is of great importance. As it is really to supply 
the place of a man’s right leg and spur, it should 
be stiff and real, however light and ornamental. 
The skin of the hippopotamus makes one both 
light and severe. There is little difficulty in us- 
ing it on the right side of the horse, but to use 
it on the near side is a matter of both skill and 
caution. Remember: First, never to strike a 
horse over any part of the head or neck. Sec- 
ond, if necessary to strike him on the forehand, 
quietly lift the whip to an upright position, then 
let it firmly and suddenly descend along the shoul- 
der, and instantly return to the upright position. 
Third, to strike the near hind-quarter properly 
requires a firm and graceful seat. Pass the right 
hand gently behind the waist, as far as possible, 
without distorting in the least the position of the 
body, and strike by holding the whip between the 
first two fingers and thumb. This action ought 
to be performed without disturbing in the least 
either the position or action of the bridle hand. 
DRESS. 

As the riding dress of a gentleman should never 

be groomish, so that of a lady should never be 
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fast or flashy. The hat should sit tightly to the 
head, for the hands are needed for reins and 
whip, and can‘not safely be continually occupied in 
its adjustment. The plainer it is, the more lady- 
like; but if plumes are used, then those of the 
cock, pheasant, peacock, or heron are most suit- 
able. The habit, if for real use, may be lined a 
foot deep with leather. In English hunting 
counties light vests are sometimes worn in bright 
weather, and in winter, over jackets of seal-skin. 
It is well to remember that it is the chest and 
back which need double protection, both during 
and after hard riding. Skirts are seriously in 
the way. The snug flannel under-dress and the 
pantalets of the same cloth as the habit are all 
that is necessary. Light, high boots are a great 
comfort in riding long distances, and almost 
equally good are gaiters of heavy cloth, velvet, or 


| corduroy. 


THE SADDLE 

ought always to have what is called the hunting- 
horn on the left side ; yet however common it is 
in the North, I never saw it on a saddle in Texas 
during ten years. The right-hand pommel is in 
the way, and the best saddles have now only a 
flat projection in its place. It prevents the rider 
from putting the right hand as low as a restive 
horse requires it, and young and timid riders are 
apt to get a habit of leaning on it. 

The value of the hunting pommel is very great. 
If the horse leaps suddenly up, it holds down the 
left knee, and makes it a fulcrum to keep the 
right one in its proper place. In riding down steep 
places it prevents sliding forward, and assists 
greatly in managing a hard puller. A rider can 
not be thrown on it, and it renders it next to im- 
possible that she should be thrown on the other 
pommel; besides, it gives the habit and figure a 
much finer appearance. 

But it is necessary for every lady to have this 
pommel as carefully fitted to her person as her 
habit is. Not only see the saddle in progress, 
but sit on it. A chance saddle may seem to suit : 
so also, if a No. 4 shoe is worn, a ready-made 
4 may be wearable ; but as a shoe made to fit the 
wearer’s foot is always best, so also is a saddle 
that is adjusted to the rider’s proportions. 

A STIRRUP 
may be an advantage, if the foot is likely to 
weary ; but since the general introduction of the 
third pommel it is not necessary to a woman in 
the way that it is toa man. A woman, also, is 
very apt to make it a lever for “ wriggling” about 
in her saddle—a habit that is not only very un- 
graceful, but which gives many a horse a sore 
back, which a firm, quiet seat never does. 
REINS 

should not be given to a learner; her first les- 
sons should be on a led horse. The best horse- 
women in England have been taught how to walk, 
canter, gallop, trot, and leap without the assist- 
ance of reins. I do not advocate the plan for 
general use, but I do know that learners are apt 
to acquire the habit of holding on by the bridle. 

When the hand is trusted with reins, hold them 
in both hands. One bridle and two hands are 
far better than two bridles and one hand. The 
practice of one-handed riding originated in mili- 
tary schools, for a trooper has a sword or lance 
to carry, and riding-schools have usually been 
kept by old soldiers. But who attempts to turn 
a horse in harness with one hand? Don’t hold 
the reins as if you were afraid of letting them go 
again, for this not only gives a “dead” hand, but 
compels the rider’s body to follow the vagaries 
of the horse’s head. Lightly and smoothly, “ as 
if they were a worsted thread,” hold the reins ; 
and from the time the horse is in motion till the 
ride is finished, never cease a gentle sympathetic 
feeling upon the mouth. Women generally attain 
a “good hand” easier than men. In the first 
place, it is partly natural and spontaneous ; in the 
second, they do not rely so much upon their phys- 
ical strength and courage. A man inthe pride of 
his youth is apt to despise this manipulation. 

Many riders say it is better for a woman to use 
only the curb; but if she does this, all chance of 
learning “hand” is gone. I say, let her use the 
reins in both hands, slackening or tightening ac- 
cording to the pace she wishes, and the horse’s 
eagerness. If she succeeds in this, and never 
keeps “‘a dead pull,” she is a long way toward 
being a good horsewoman. As to turning, there 
is no better rule than Colonel Greenwood’s sim- 
ple maxim: “ When you wish to turn to the 
right, pull the right-hand rein stronger than the 
left”—and vice versa. 

All women should learn to canter before learn- 
ing to trot. It is a much easier pace, and helps 
to give confidence. To canter with the right fore- 
leg leading, make an extra bearing on the right 
rein, and a strong pressure with the left leg, heel, 
or spur; at the same time bring the whip across 
the near forehand of the horse. If he hesitates, 
pass the hand behind the waist, and strike the 
near hind-quarter. 

To canter with the left fore-leg leading, the ex- 
tra bearing must be made on the left rein, by turn- 
ing up the little finger toward the right shoulder, 
and using the whip on the right shoulder or flank. 
Never permit the horse to choose which fore-leg 
shall lead, make him subject to your will and 
hand, and it is a good plan to change the leading 
leg when in the canter. In all movements re- 
member to keep the bridle arm close to the body, 
and do not throw the elbow outward. The move- 
ments of the hand must come from the wrist 
alone, and the bearings on the horse’s mouth be 
made by gently turning upward the little finger, 
at the same time keeping the hand firmly closed 
upon the reins. 

TROTTING. 

The horse is urged to trot by bearing equally 
on both reins, and using the whip gently on the 
right flank. Sit well down in the saddle, and rise 
and fall with the action of the horse, springing 
lightly from the instep and the knee. Nothing 
is uglier than rising too high, and besides its 
awkward, ungraceful appearance, it endangers 





the position. If the horse strikes into a canter 
of his own accord, bring him at once to a halt, 
and begin again, or bear strongly on both reins 
till he resumes his trot, or else break the canter by 
bearing strongly on the rein opposite to his lead- 
ing leg. Always begin at a gentle pace, and never 
trot a moment after either fear or fatigue is felt. 
LEAPING. 

The horsemanship of a lady is never complete 
until she has learned to leap, for even if she in- 
tend nothing beyond a canter in the park, horses 
will leap at times without permission. When a 
horse rises to a leap, lean well forward, and bear 
gently onthe mouth. When he makes the spring, 
strike the right flank (if necessary). As he de- 
seends, lean backward, pressing the leg firmly 
against the hunting pommel, and bearing the bri- 
dle strongly on the mouth. Collect the horse 
with the whip, and urge him forward at speed. 
I shall now say a few words about 

MOUNTING AND DISMOUNTING, ‘ 
though every tyro imagines these to be the easies 
of actions. In mounting, stand close to the horse, 
with the right hand on the middle pommel, the 
whip in the left hand, and the left hand on the 
groom’s right shoulder. Do not scramble, but 
spring, into the saddle ; sit well down, and let the 
right leg hang over the pommel a Jittle back, for 
if the foot pokes out, the hold is not firm. Lean 
rather back than forward, firm and close from 
the hips downward, flexible from the hips upward. 
The reins must be held apart a little above the 
level of the knee. In 

DISMOUNTING, 

first take the right leg from its pommel, then the 
left from the stirrup. See that the dress is clear 
from all the pommels, especially the hunting one ; 
let the reins fall on the horse’s neck, place the 
left hand on the right arm of the groom, and the 
right hand on the hunting pommel, and descend 
to the ground on the balls of the feet. 

I have one more subject to notice. It is this: 
If a woman is to go out riding, no matter who 
may be her chaperon, nor whether it be in the 
park or the hunting field, she ought to know how 
to take care of herself. Not obtrusively independ- 
ent, but with that modest, unassuming confidence 
which is the result of a perfect acquaintance with 
all that the situation demands. 





‘Copyright, 1879, by Hanrer & Brorners. 


BURNING THEIR SHIPS. 


By BARNET PHILLIPS. 





IV. 
* AtBany, October 20, 1877. 

“Dear Papa,—The address of this must not 
surprise you. It will explain why I did not re- 
ply to your last letter, received by me in New 
York three days ago, Iam here with Mr. Evans. 
I ran away with Mr. Evans, Why disguise it? 
Yes, papa, I laid a trap for my husband, and 
caught him. Nowasto business. I should have 
preferred that Mr. Evans should have attended 
to my interests, so that I might not annoy you, 
but my husband positively declines. I wash my 
hands of that miserable little house. Sell it, 
rent it, shut it up, do any thing you please with 
it. I have no further use for it. I have written 
to the bank people instructing them to place to 
your credit sixteen thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars. That is all I have left save one hundred 
dollars, which the bank is to send to me here. I 
wanted to start afresh with Mr. Evans, but it was 
at his suggestion that I have retained this one 
hundred dollars, so that in case you had rheuma- 
tism, wanted nursing, or I was tired of the life I 
propose to lead, I could have the means of com- 
ing to you at once. I have written to David, in- 
structing him to discharge the cook and maid at 
the close of their month. David has money for 
that. David, at the expiration of that time, will 
deliver to you the keys of the house, and I want 
you to take him into your service. He deserves 
that for the care he took of me. If you have no 
use for David, I shall be forced to pus him on 
board wages until he finds a place. Now, papa, 
having settled that, let me write you of things 
just as they are. Mr. Evans and I are starting 
in life anew, and want to make no mistakes. Mr. 
Evans’s capital is some twenty dollars. I had 
two dollars and a quarter when I arrived here. 
We are boarding—the two of us—at eight dollars 
a week. Is that not absurdly reasonable? The 
way it was managed was this: I give piano les- 
sons to the landlady’s little girl, which takes off 
a dollar and a half a week. We see, then, our 
way quite clearly for a fortnight to come, which 
is cheering. If I could obtain a pupil or two, I 
should be very glad. Papa, do you remember how 
in old-fashioned novels painting fire-screens in- 
variably supported impecunious females? Well, 
people do not know what are fire-screens any more. 
I find that chromos have ruthlessly killed many 
little romantic talents. I am positively sure, how- 
ever, that I can teach small girls to play prettily 
at fifty cents a lesson. I intend laying out a dol- 
lar in an advertisement, and have just composed 
a card which I shall have printed. It will read as 
follows : 

MRS. EVANS. 
Piano Enstructfon given to Chilvren. 
TERMS MODERATE. 


The address I shall write in ink. I expect the 
other dollar will pay for the cards. Save my 
board, a part of which I hope to earn, I do trust 
I shall not be a drag on Mr. Evans. How fortu- 
nate! I shall not want clothes for many years 
to come. I laugh to think I shall remain as a 
record of past modes. The only trouble is that 
those clothes I am possessed of are by far too 
gorgeous. David is to instruct the maid to pick 
me out the simplest, to express them to me; and 
the rest of those pontificals—all the fine feathers 
—are to go to your house. Won't you keep them 


“uncertain about. 





for me, dear papa? Mr. Evans has been in beer. 
But as his wages were not sufficient to support 
us, he has given up the place. His experience in 
beer may help him to an employment in some of 
the Albany breweries. Of course my life is a 
very novel one, and from its strangeness rather 
amuses me. I am honest enough to say that I 
may not always like it. We eat our meals quite 
comfortably in company with the boarders—a re- 
tired butcher, a railroad clerk, and a book agent. 
These people are quite civil, and much more 
amusing than many other persons I have had to 
associate with. The landlady is a very kind and 
motherly person. The only annoyance is that 
when the Legislature meets, we may have to 
change our lodgings, as her rooms are all en- 
gaged. There, papa, that is the best or the worst 
of it all, and do not be horrified. I should be 
very much more happy and cheerful if I were not 
thinking of you. I am so sorry for you. If I 
had been left a single month more in that house 
alone, I should have died of a broken heart. I 
do not think I did my whole duty in regard to 
my husband when his troubles came. I was 
wanting, not in delicacy, but in spontaneity. It 
was a very little thing, perhaps, but it was killing 
me. Poor fellow, he has never reproached me for 
this fault, which I would give my life to repair. 
I had heard you say that when people carried out 
the impulses of their hearts and not of their 
heads, they always went wrong. I know my 
head went one way, and my heart another, and I 
was bitterly punished. I do not believe in your 
precepts any more, papa. Please do not fret 
over me or your politics, and never sign yourself 
‘your distressed father’ again. Above all, take 
matters just as they are. I can not, will not, be- 
lieve my husband wrong in the course he has adopt- 
ed. Do not fancy me a martyr. I have no pa- 
tience with martyrs, and know you have no respect 
for them. Your affectionate daughter, 
“ CATHERINE Evans.” 
“ WasuInGTon, SeNATE-CHAMBER, 
November, 1877. 

“My Davcuter,—Your letter tried my patience 
sorely. Of all the mad freaks I ever heard of, your 
present escapade surpasses human belief. Fol- 
lowing your instructions, my man of business has 
found a purchaser for your gewgaw house, and 
all those wretched little knickknacks and rubbish 
are to be sold in a month or so at auction. I 
should have preferred to have had them shot into 
the East River. A sale of my daughter’s effects ! 
what a horrible thought! I had a great mind to 
keep the house myself, and turn it into an asylum 
for young married women who had lost their 
senses. I can not appreciate your Mr. Evans. 
You do 4uite well to spare me his high-sounding 
phrases. I shall always consider that he has 
robbed me of my daughter’s affection. Fathers 
have rig’:ts as well as husbands. If I did not 
think that there lingered with you a remnant of 
affection for me, I might have replied to you in a 
few short hard lines. If you insist on carrying 
out your determination, what I see for you is 
starvation. Do you really intend to strip your- 
self voluntarily of your means? Of what im- 
portance to me, do you think, were your paltry 
fifty thousand dollars? Did I ever bargain with 
you? It was the abstract principle of the thing 
which I tried to impress on that rattle-brained 
husband of yours. Mr. Evans willfully misun- 
derstood me. Some kind of spirit I admire. No 
one ever insulted John Grey with impunity; 
but I have no patience with human beings who 
rush into extremes. Catherine, I am too old to 
make excuses ; I never did make them, and at my 
age am not expected to yield an inch to this Mr. 
Evans. The question with me now is simply one 
of solicitude for you; as for Mr. Evans, he might 
wheel a barrow for what I cared. Nevertheless, 
has Mr. Evans brains enough to take a most in- 
significant government position in that delightful 
occupation of his—beer? It is his capacity I am 
I never solicit places, but one 
of the Committee on Internal Revenue wants a 
man in New York on the excise. Perhaps Mr. 
Evans would have liked a position as an attaché 
of the Russian legation. Can Mr. Evans count 
stamps and gauge barrels. The salary is some 
$800, quite as much as it is worth. I can man- 
age matters so that your husband will never know 
that I have even recommended him. It is quite 
likely, with that peculiar obstinacy of which Mr. 
Evans is master, that he will decline this position. . 
Catherine, make him take it, otherwise I see un- 
told misery before you. I have never studied up the 
question, but I should suppose a father had some 
legal right over his daughter, if a son-in-law can 
not give her bread, and I might exercise my privi- 
lege. I shall have to rise in ten minutes to speak, 
and, for the first time in my life, I feel unequal 
to the task. So your husband went into beer ? 
I should have supposed that Mr. Evans’s talents 
would have found scope in selling bad wine, 
tricksing out feeble water-colors, or making weak 
French translations, or something equally absurd 
and ridiculous. I need not mention to you that 
I have numerous friends in Albany who might 
advance your interests materially. One thing 
promise me, that you will come to me, if only for 
a day or so, when I return after adjournment to 
New York, providing Mr. Evans will permit it. 
Kate! Kate! if you only knew the humiliation 
I feel! What! must I ask permission that my 
daughter, the only child I have, shall come to her 
father? There, Kate, my poor child, I have done. 
I will not read over what I have written you. It 
is possibly a kinder letter than I intended to write. 
I must rise to speak in an agony of mind. I am 
afraid that with growing years I am failing in 
courage—in determination. 


“Your affectionate father, Joun Grey.” 


“Tf this man David is good for any thing, send 
him to me. I doubt his excellence. Like mas- 
ter, like man.” 


These extracts from a letter of Mrs. Evans's will 
explain how Mr. Grey’s communication was <e- 
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ceived: “ Don’t, my dear papa, put yourself in the 
light of an aggrieved parent. Mr. Evans will only 
be too glad to let me come to New York to spend 
Christmas week with you. Nonsense, papa; he 
puts no restraint on my liberty. I am as free as 
air. If I could only induce him to accompany me, 
I should be so delighted....I love you dearly, 
and you know it... .I have spoken to Mr. Evans 
about that position. It was very kind of you to 
think of us—less your comments, which, indeed, 
papa, were quite unnecessary. Mr. Evans declines, 
and I am sorry. . . .What will interest you most is 
that I have another pupil....Mr. Evans has no 
place as yet, which is quite disappointing; but then 
we have been here but such a short time... .I 
feel so much easier now that David is with you.” 

Disappointments!| They were innumerable. 
At last, at the termination of the third week, 
when almost the last dollar had been expended, 
it was the retired butcher who recommended Mr. 
Evans to a very minor position in a malt-house. 
The work was heavy, the time long, and pay light. 
The proprietors were coarse men, addicted to in- 
temperance. It was one of those places where 
nothing could be counted on. Evans felt that 
the most steadfast endeavors on his part would 
never be appreciated, much less understood. 
When in their cups the masters were all smiles ; 
when they were sober, they were morose, uncer- 
tain, and even untruthful. Instructions given 
when the partners were in their normal condi- 
tion were pretty certain to be revoked when they 
were drunk. As it is quite certain that one stage 
of alcoholism engenders suspicion, Evans’s place 
was made a most uncomfortable one. If it had 
not been for Kate, after a week Tom would have 
left the place. As it was, without his wife’s mu- 
sic lessons, both ends would have never met. 
Though the board was paid punctually, at about 
the close of a month, when certain members of 
the Legislature were expected, the landlady said, 
“T Jike you and your husband, Mrs. Evans, better 
than the Assembly people ; but indeed I can’t help 
myself. Paying my rent depends on them. I 
couldn’t, indeed, keep the house without the ad- 
ditional money they pay me. Even my little 
girl’s lessons must stop. When spring comes 
you are welcome to come back on the same terms. 
You are a lady, Mrs. Evans, that you are.” 

Another lodging had to be looked up. If the 
two people had been fairly comfortable in their 
first quarters, in their new abode the rooms were 
cheerless, and their associates by no means pre- 
possessing. Then Kate had her share of. trou- 
bles. Whooping- coughs and mumps carried 
away sometimes as much as a dollar and a half a 
week from her earnings. 

Tom had some literary tastes, and fancied he 
possessed critical acumen. In other times he 
had expressed conversationally his ideas in re- 
gard to people’s books or pictures in rather, it 
must be confessed, an unscrupulous kind of a 
way. Kate had among her treasures a little book 
of Tom’s. It had been printed for private circu- 
lation, of course. England and France had been 
ransacked for hand-made paper, and fonts hunt- 
ed through for the exact type suited to Tom’s 
fastidiousness. Kate thought the little book su- 
perb, but Tom had declared it to be a sample of 
priggish dilettanteism. 

Much to Kate’s distress, Mr. Grey coming 
across her copy, and having read a page or two 
with satirical effect, eviscerated it. But Tom 
had disarmed his father-in-law, making the room 
echo with his hearty laughter. “There are men, 
Mr. Grey,” said Tom, “ who will make you books 
and turn them loose on the world with as much 
dispatch as they would fry a dish of fritters.” “I 
gave him some Cervantes, Kate, and he didn’t seem 
to understand it,” Tom had told her afterward. 

There came to Albany a picture show. Here 
was a chance for Tom. He wrote a temperate 
review, and sent it to a journal. “It was a feel- 
er,” he said to Kate. The wife thought the arti- 
cle superb when she read it in actual type. “It 
has the colder rationalism of Ruskin combined 
with the vivid word-painting of a Gautier,” she 
cried. Next day the paper had a number of an- 
gry rejoinders from incensed artists. Any one 
can attack a painter, but he is bound to hold his 
peace. Tom replied in another article, inclosing 
a note to the publisher of the paper, intimating 
that some slight remuneration would be accepta- 
ble. That communication never saw the light. 
Kate was in despair. Tom only smiled grimly. 
There was a minor street accident, a runaway, 
which Tom chanced to witness. He wrote it all 
up, took it himself to the paper, and was paid a 
dollar. At last he obtained a most humble foot- 
ing in a newspaper, and at nights, after his day’s 
work at the malt-house was over, was content to 
wait like a jackal for such lean things as a city 
editor might fling to him. If he earned ten dol- 
lars a month that way, he thought himself lucky. 
“You will rise, Tom,” said Kate, approvingly. 
“T never read accidents before. They have now 
a horrible fascination for me.” There was at 
least another string to his bow, for Tom felt the 
uncertainty of his position at the malt-house. 

His forebodings came true. It was a sad 
Christmas for Tom, for then the drunken princi- 
pals went into bankruptcy, even owing him some 
small arrears for wages. Kate saw her husband 
come home one evening sad and distressed. For 
the first time his face showed anxiety. 

“Bad luck, my poor Kate. Our concern has 
stopped. Here is the afternoon paper; it will 
give you the details. Adrift again. Perhaps, 
Kate, you had better—” 

“What, Tom?” Kate’s heart was 
mouth. 

“‘_go to Mr. Grey’s for a while. It kills me to 
part with you, but it may be only for a week or 
ten days, until I find something. I sha’n’t want. 
I am promised some work at the newspaper dur- 
ing the holiday week.” 

“What, leave you! when you want me most! 
This is cruel—cruel. You wish to send me 
away?” 
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Then Kate felt grievously hurt, but looking at 
the misery of the man, she went to him, and, wom- 
an-like, forgetting herself, comforted him, say- 
ing, “As you will, Tom; later, but not now. Let 
me think over it. Don’t mind me. Let me see 
the newspaper. Go to the office; and Tom left. 

With newspaper in hand, Kate carefully ex- 
amined the facts of the malt-house disaster. For 
her all the misery of the world was concentrated 
in ten commonplace lines, a row of straggling 
figures. The creditors were not very numerous. 
The deficit, however, was sufficiently large, the 
assets being nothing. Running along the names 
of the people to whom the concern was indebted, 
she found the name of Applegait. 

“Tf!” it flashed in Kate’s brain, “this is 
our Mr. Applegait, I. might interest him. His 
claim is the largest. Some settlement might be 
made, and Tom could keep his place, might—yes ; 
—might bring order out of chaos. It is worth 
the effort; ought to be, shall be tried.” Acting 
on the impulse of the moment, Kate wrote a few 
brief lines to Mr. Applegait. It was rather an 
imperative kind of an epistle. Mr. Applegait 
was to be at a certain street near the dépdt to- 
morrow, at a fixed hour. “I hope I shall not 
have to wait for you;” so had the note concluded. 

Tom was busy looking up work next day, so, 
between two lessons, Kate went to find Mr. Ap- 
plegait. Punctual to a moment, waiting in his 
wagon drawn up by the sidewalk, was Mr. Ap- 
plegait. 

“See here, my little woman,” said Mr. Apple- 
gait, ‘“‘ we can’t talk, you down there, and me up 
here. It is cold and damp. Just jump in, and 
we will drive around slowly.” 

Kate hesitated. 

“T don’t know what you want, or what made 
mecome. Iam inanawful bad temper. Passel 
of rascals gone back on me for a pile of money. 
For a careful man, it serves me right. Never do 
you have nothing to do with drunkards. I never 
ought to have trusted them thieves with a peck 
of grain.” He put out his hand. Kate took it, 
and he lifted her into the wagon. 

“Oh, Mr. Applegait, it is, as luck will have 
it, just about that I want to talk.” 

“T don’t understand. What on earth can you 
have to do with any business of mine ?” 

“ How much do they—those rascals, as you call 
them—owe you ?” 

“The confounded paper is right for once. It’s 
better than five thousand dollars; sold ’em for 
cash ; was to be paid the day they busted. It’s 
clean gone.” Mr. Applegait raised his whip, ap- 
parently to inform one of his sleek horses of the 
distressing fact. ; 

“Please don’t,” said Kate. ‘“ What will you 
take for this debt ?” asked Kate, abruptly. 

Mr. Applegait opened his mouth, and then 
almost drew his steady team on their haunches. 
“You take my breath away.” 

“Did I understand you that you considered 
your chances of ever getting back this five thou- 
sand dollars as very slight ?” inquired Kate, draw- 
ing a long straw out of a bundle at her back. 

“Did I say it? Well, I may be cautious, but I 
am honest. I did say it.” 

“T thought you did.” 

“Seeing that you are a lawyer’s gal, P ain’t 
surprised that you have your wits about you. 
Well, well, what next?” Mr. Applegait was adopt- 
ing his hesitating manner. 

“ My question was plain enough. 
you would take for your debt.” 

“You did. Well, what do you offer? See here, 
I have been puzzling over you for ’most two 
months. I told Cordely your story, and she ’most 
broke her heart over it. But it takes mighty 
little to start her. She don’t understand it—nor 
me, neither. Here you are, miserable one day, and 
I a-offering you money; you a-begging for a 
place, and now you are a-carrying it on with a stiff 
lip, and are talking to me about buying off my 
debt.” 

“No reason, my dear Mr. Applegait, to be sur- 
prised. I put the question again. As a business 
man, you ought to understand a business woman. 
What will you take for your debt? Is that Eng- 
lish 2” 

“Yes itis. Ahem! You ain’t a schemer, are 
you? Ifyou have any information that you keep 
back from me, and would buy my debt for a song, 
that would be cheating, and not on the square.” 

“If you think, Mr. Applegait, that Mr. Grey’s 
daughter is a cheat, just stop the wagon, and let 
her out.” Kate was offended; worse than that, 
she was in despair. 

“Tut! tut! my little woman!” said Mr. Apple- 
gait, tucking the buffalo-robe more closely around 
her. “If Cordely had only had your pluck! See 
here, Mrs. Evans, I don’t beat around the bush, 
and you are doing it like old scratch. Five 
thousand dollars is a mighty sight of money for me 
to lose, and if I am to lose it, I want to know it at 
once. Do you know, looking at you just now, I 
see that eye of the old man—a steel gray—going 
through me like a gimlet. Yourn is a bluer eye. 
Cordely has blue eyes, washed out like; they ain’t 
got no sparkle in ’em.” 

“That is cajolery, Mr. Applegait. You seem to 
think I have got somehow the whip hand of you. 
You remember what you told me about Mr. 
Evans ?” 

“ Seems to me you are a masterful woman any- 
how. Now what is up?” 

“Nothing is up. These men owe some insig- 
nificant sum or other—” 

“Insig— Why, Lord bless you! it’s ’most on 
to sixty thousand dollars.” 

“You are a creditor for a twelfth ?” 

“That’s about it. I hold the bag.” 

“Now what will you take for that fractional 
portion of the debt?” 

“Not a red cent less than the whole face of the 
bill, unless you tell me exactly, pint-blank, what 
you intend doing. To think of it now!” said Mr. 
Applegait, “‘ me a-riding round with a young wom- 
an a-talking serious business with her! Tell me 
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your plans, what you are driving at, and I swear 
to you, as an honest man, if I can help myself 
and you too, I will aid you. Strike hands on that.” 

Kate hesitated; she was perplexed. Her plans 
were vague. Mr. Applegait sought relief from 
his tobacco-box. “I am waiting for you to 
come,” he said. 

“Mr. Evans was employed in that concern 
which has failed,” said Kate. 

“You don’t say so! Oho!” 

“Tf you could buy in the debts of the other 
creditors—you ought to buy them cheap—you 
might secure your own. If they all think as you 
do, that the whole concern is good for nothing, it 
ought to be done at a low rate.” 

“That’s madness. Say it could be done for a 
matter of fifteen thousand or five thousand dol- 
lars, who is to find the money? I ain’t got it. If 
I did have it, I wouldn’t go in. Sending good 
money after bad never was in my line.” 

“Then I offer you five hundred dollars for your 
debt, if you don’t wish to assume the chances. 
It is take it or leave it. Mr. Applegait, you don’t 
see beyond your nose.” 

“But where is the fifteen thousand to come 
from ?” 

“You must furnish it.” 

“T haven’t it; I told you so once.” 

“Suppose I found some one who did have it? 
Fancy that it was so managed that you became 
creditor for the whole amount. Think it over, 
Mr. Applegait.” 

Mr. Applegait did think it over, and balanced 
in his own mind the possibility of recovering all 
his money, or taking five hundred dollars. It 
must be confessed that the bird in the hand was 
the more to his liking. 

“The place,” went on Kate, “has been sadly 
mismanaged. The good-will is worth something, 
and with a proper man at the head of it—” 

“ Your fine husband, Mrs. Evans ?” inquired Mr. 
Applegait. 

“Yes, my fine husband, who has been working 
out his life and soul for me for these last eight 
months.” 

“But he never was bred up to this kind of 
thing,” Mr. Applegait said, in a deprecatory tone. 

“Tt is perfectly true, he was not. But he can 
learn. He has some little experience. How much 
it is worth I do not know: not much, certainly. 
Just put out of your head that book-learning 
amounts to nothing. While your rule-of-thumb 
man can only acquire information from rule-of- 
thumb men, a man who has brains might, by pure 
book-work alone, get ahead of sheer routine. 
Hands have their worth, but heads more, and 
honesty counts for a great deal. See here, Mr. 
Applegait, I can’t talk long. I have a lesson to 
give in half an hour, and you will have to drive me 
in the neighborhood of my pupil—that is, if our 
talk is to continue.” 

“Lesson! what do you do?” 

“T give lessons on the piano to little girls.” 

“Pianny! How much?” 

“For fifty cents.” 

“Sakes! then youareaworker. You wouldn’t 
take old fellows like me to teach, would you? 
All along of Cordely’s pianny man, I have had a 
kind of hate for music. But it just lays over me, 
how you, a-going around giving lessons worth fifty 
cents, can expect to carry on a malt-house. You 
ain’tcrazy, Mrs. Evans? The Grey family ain’t— 
ain’t”—Mr. Applegait hesitated, and concluded 
with—“ cracked ?” 

“Not that I know of. The Grey folks have 
their whims and caprices, but it’s a family that 
when it sets its teeth down on any thing, you 
can’t make them let go. Iamof that kind. Now, 
Mr. Applegait, I have no time to waste. I like 
you, Sir, and you ought to have confidence in me 
because of your acquaintance with papa. Now 
suppose I went around to the creditors and bought 
up their claims, I might find the money, put Mr. 
Evans in charge, and run the business. But that 
is not my idea. Say, rather, that we form a stock 
company of sixty thousand dollars, all debts go- 
ing in pro rata?” 

“Ketched pro rata from your pa?” 

“ And we run the concern honestly ?” 

“ But it is crazy. Where is the woman running 
to? You talk of thousands of dollars as if they 
were hens’ eggs or Mercer potatoes. Do you run 
a bank account ?” 

“Fiddlesticks! Mr. Applegait, what’s twenty 
thousand dollars?” Kate snapped her fingers. 
That gesture awed Mr. Applegait. 

“Would Mr. Grey guarantee any thing ?” 

“Nota penny. I would not let him. Well, I 
see it is no use. We must abandon every thing. 
I don’t offer you now five dollars for your five 
thousand dollars,” said Mrs. Evans, making no at- 
tempt to conceal her vexation. 

“Take an apple, Mrs. Evans,” and Mr. Apple- 
gait thrust his hand into a bag. “ Eatin’ apples 
freshens one’s brains. I am kind of staggered.” 

“Tt might have been more honest, I tell you, 
Mr. Applegait, to have tried to run the malt-house 
with the debtors of the concern. There is a 
miscellaneous debt for wages, machinery, and 
small supplies—people who could not wait. These 
people ought to be paid. I have counted it up; it 
is some twenty-one hundred dollars. That would 
have to be settled at once.” 

“How at once? You can’t rob Peter to pay 
Paul.” 

“Being the biggest creditor, and you holding 
most of the stock, we might have called it the 
Applegait Malt Company. That would have 
sounded well.” 

“Don’t sound worth a cent. Why, Mrs. Evans, 
you would want at least ten thousand dollars, cash 
in hand, torun the concern.” Mr. Applegait split 
in two an apple at a single bite, and the crisp 
core crackled between his jaws. 

“T can find that capital,” said Kate, plaiting 
four clean white straws. 

““ What ! you engage to plank up, right off, some 
twelve thousand dollars ?” This time the horses 
caught it, for Kate lurched forward. 





“T do; but with this proviso, if I am to advance 
you the money; it is you, Mr. Applegait, who 
are to make all the arrangements. Representing 
over a fourth of the whole stock, you will always 
have the command. You see I have confidence 
in you.” 

“Got the money, sure, certain? Suppose you 
was to engage me in a thing of this kind, and it 
was to fall through, I should look like an old 
fool.” Mr. Applegait wagged his head doubt- 
ingly. 

“How soon could the arrangement be made ? 
Would the money be wanted at once 2” 

“Right off. Now, supposing—only supposing, 
of course—that I could arrange it? I haven't 
promised yet, have 1? Give me half of my claim, 
and we will say quits.” 

“Not a cent.” 

“Who is to be president ?” 

“Who but you?” 

“T would watch things awful close. 
me your head is long as it is pretty. 
had only been of your kind!” 

“T ought to know Cordely. But you have not 
said yes or no. Keep me bothering this way, 
Mr. Applegait, and I shall lose fifty cents, and all 
claims to being punctual with my pupils. Of 
course Mr. Evans is to be put in charge, at a good 
salary. It ought to be worth—” Kate hesitated. 
Honestly, so far, though having certain precon- 
ceived ideas of what to do to bring the malt- 
house scheme into life, she had followed some- 
what Mr. Applegait’s suggestions. What was the 
place worth? Whatever Mr. Applegait should 
mention as a proper salary, she had made up her 
mind to add to it. 

“T should say six hundred would be all that it 
was worth,” said Mr. Applegait. 

“Then we will steal, say, a thousand,” inter- 
posed Kate, with her prettiest smile. 

“No; the concern could not stand that. If 
we succeed, eight hundred is the most he is 
worth. He ain’t you.” 

“Then you agree. Now shake hands on it.” 

“You couldn’t say twenty-five hundred for my 
debt 2” 

“ For shame!” 

“Talways was a cautious man. There ain’t no 
assets but hope and work. You may lose your 
money.” 

“God bless you, Mr. Applegait! Now let me 
out right here, by that telegraph office. I want 
to send a message. Call and see Mr. Evans to- 
morrow at the office—he will be there. But as 
you live, swear to me that you will never let my 
husband nor any one else know where the money 
comes from.” And Kate got out. 

“T swear it,” said Mr. Applegait, lifting up his 
hat reverentially. ‘Good-by.” Then Mr. Apple- 
gait turned his horses homeward, and wondered 
and wondered what it all meant. And when Cor- 
dely sat at the table that night, and spoke to her 
father, with many tears, about the great misfor- 
tune that had happened to them, and how they 
were likely all to become beggars, and when they 
were to sell the old farm and be outcasts on the 
face of the earth, Mr. Applegait said, “ Cordely, if 
a woman ain’t got no pluck, she is likely to be a 
forlorn creetur. The bustin’ of that malt-house 
ain’t likely to turn out quite as bad as it looked at 
first sight.” 

That evening, before Tom came home, a tele- 
gram was waiting for Kate. It was as follows: 


Seems to 
If Cordely 


“Twelve thousand five hundred dollars will be 
placed to your credit in the Albany County Bank 
of Albany. Is it another house? Your real es- 
tate speculations are not fortunate. I am likely 
to be purchasing little houses all over the United 
States. Any kickshaws or bric-a-brac in this new 
establishment ? Joun Grey.” 


When Mr. Applegait called on Mrs. Evans the 
next day, and Kate showed him the dispatch, he 
opened his eyes. 

“Tt’s all right. Couldn’t sleep half the night, 
thinking there would be a hitch somewhere. 
have seen Mr. Evans. He is kind of queer with 
me yet. Mind he don’t get nothing but his old 
wages until the business is fixed. Been sounding 
round, and things look mighty poor. Fixing 
things is likely to run me wild. Where your 
husband’s wages is to come from, I don’t know, 
unless I can get the creditors to consent. The 
insurance has run out, and I shall have to risk 
that. Nobody is to know you have a penny. If 
they was to suspect any thing, it would all be 
over. I have got to make ’em believe that there 
is some big party a-backing of me. It ain’t too 
late yet to back out, Mrs. Evans. Well, don’t take 
on so. Ain’t my word pledged? And don’t you 
never go back on me. It ain’t you I am afeered 
of, so much as him, and that’s honest.” 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





ST. GALL AND ITS EMBROIDERIES. 


ASHIONS seem to come in on a sort of wave 

from the ocean of some popular and thriving 
industry, and the use of embroideries during the 
last year may be said to be the result of the St. 
Gall manufactures — those busy looms in the 
heart of the most picturesque country in Switzer- 
land, and to which we made a journey last year, 
feeling almost as if it were a voyage to the un- 
known. 

We had seen the most practical of results: yards 
upon yards of embroideries in every shop in New 
York, London, and Paris; lace curtains, daintily 
worked scarfs, neck-ties, and dress trimmings; 
but we had never thought of so much of it com- 
ing from the quaint little Swiss town into which 
we wandered one sunny winter’s morning. 

The city of St. Gall, as I suppose we must call 
it, since it is the capital of the canton, has the 
appearance of a beautiful country town. It is 
picturesquely situated in the Appenzell Alps, 
abounds in plazas, has pretty gardens around its 
dwellings, and shows a curious mixture of the 
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quaint and modern in its streets and buildings. 
The town itself seems to be not alone protected, 
but overshadowed, by the grand old piles of un- 
rivalled architecture which have towered above it 
on the mountain-side since the sixth century. 

The finest of these ancient buildings is the 
church built by St. Gall for his once famous 
monastery, and still used for religious purposes. 
The other monastery buildings are now used as 
the state library (one of the most valuable in that 
part of Europe) and various government offices. 
The town may well be proud of the imposing ef- 
fect they give to it. 

The streets, like those of all old towns in the 
mountainous districts, ramble up hill and down, 
evidently following in their windings the inclina- 
tions or convenience of the early inhabitants. 

Long before one actually reaches St. Gall its 
commercial interest is visible in the groups of 
quaintly dressed peasants patiently waiting at 
the railroad stations of the neighboring towns or 
villages, each one laden with a huge bundle of 
lace curtains and “ Swiss-work,” which they are 
taking back to 
the different fac- 
tories, The ex- 
quisite handi- | 
work known as 
“St. Gall needle- 
work,” as well as 
the lace curtains 
in which the fac- 
tories do a large 
American trade, 
is done by the 
peasants of the 
surrounding can- 
tons in their own 
homes. They 
vome to the town 
regularly for it. 
Some of the best 
work is done by 
men, 

Some of the 
“needle-work” is 
as fine as lace, 
and has to be 
done in partially 
darkened rooms, 
in order to save 
the eyes for the 
few years which 
can be devoted to 
this work before 
almost, if not en- 
tire, loss of sight 
What a 
blessing, then, 
must have been 
the invention of 
a machine to as- 
sist them in their 
labor and strug- 
gle for daily 
bread ! Many 
who visited the 
Centennial — will 
perhaps remem- 
ber the exquisite 
work — exhibited 
by the St. Gall 
manufactories. 

Our femi- 
nine imagination 
found it difficult 
to comprehend 
how so clumsy 
an affair as ma- 
chinery could 
have wrought the 
delicate tracery 
there displayed, 
which seemed to 
have required the 
deftest of fairy- 
like fingers. 

We called by 
appointment at a 
shop belonging to 
one of the prin- 
cipal factories in 
St. Gall, and 
from here a guide 
Was sent to con- 
duct us to the 
manufactory, 
which was on the 
outskirts of the 
town. The build- 
ing itself is a com- 
monplace one. 
A narrow door 
admitted us, up 
three flights of 
stairs we mount- 
ed, and were tak- 
en into a well- 
built, airy room, with rows of looms on either 
side, and every where the busy click of machin- 
ery. Men, women, and young girls were busily 
at work manufacturing those machine-made em- 
broideries so dear to every woman's heart. The 
foreman seemed somewhat astonished when we 
presented ourselves, as it is against the usual rule 
of these establishments to admit visitors to. the 
work-rooms. A message from his master, how- 
ever, obtained us a courteous reception, and he 
imparted far more information on the principle 
and workings of the machines than our unin- 
itiated minds could understand. We learned 
enough, however, to be greatly interested, and 
feel fully repaid for our visit. 

The nansook or muslin on which the bands 
are worked is manufactured expressly for the 
purpose, about five and a half yards wide. This 
is stretched tightly over rollers in an upright 
iron frame. On either side of the muslin are 
steel rollers, into which a row of needles is se- 
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cured, one for every scallop or figure to be work- 
ed. These work like the upper and under nee- 
dies of the sewing-machine, and closely resemble 
them. Instead of a treadle, a man turns a crank 
at one end of the machine, which sets it in mo- 
tion. Before him on an upright board is the 
pattern to be worked, stamped on paper, and en- 
larged six times, thus showing distinctly the finest 
stitch tobe taken. In front of this pattern comes 
an arm like that of the sewing-machine, to which 
is attached a steel pointer. With this pointer 
the workman touches on the paper pattern each 
stitch to be taken, the needles taking a corre- 
sponding stitch in the muslin each time that he 
does so, As soon as a stitch is taken a bent 
wire falls down on the thread, drawing it tight, 
as one uses the little finger in hand-sewing. 
The whole working of the machine, though sim- 
ple, is very delicate and interesting. The pattern 
is never stamped on the muslin, and only one eye- 
let opposite each needle is cut at a time. By 
loosening certain screws the row of needles is 
lowered, and in its place drops a row of stilettos, 
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leave orders for embroidery on any kind of ma- 
terial, according to one’s own design, which are 
executed with promptness, and on most reason- 
able terms. Embroidery on silk, satin, and cash- 
mere, so much worn now, is largely done at St. 
Gall, where the workmanship is much better and 
cheaper than that of the Lyons factories. 

Prices, of course, are various. One can buy 
lovely silk ties, scarfs, and neckerchiefs from 
thirty cents to a dollar; exquisite sashes and 
dress trimmings for at least one-third the price 
asked elsewhere. 

In edgings and insertions one is obliged to buy 
“a length,” or five yards and a half, in the shops 
belonging to the “fabriques.” The prices of 
these range from fifty centimes to fifty francs 
for the quantity, or, in other words, from two 
cents to two dollars a yard. But for the same 
thing one would pay two or three times the price 
in Paris or New York. 

Ir, a Tyrolean or Bavarian village one always 
notices two peculiarities. One, that in the hum- 
blest home, if it only consist of a single room, the 




















Figs. 1 anp 2—WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES. 


which the man works by means of the steel point- 
er, as before described. 

As the workman has only to keep his attention 
fixed on the enlarged paper pattern before him, 
it will be seen that the finest design, in which the 
eyelets are no bigger than pin-heads, is not at all 
trying to the eyes, and is easily done with accu- 
racy and neatness. 

Six bands of five and a half yards length are 
embroidered at a time on one machine, and fif- 
teen hundred collar corners and cuffs. When 
the pieces of muslin or desired number of yards 
are finished, they are bleached, starched, and done 
up in packages, as we see them in stores. The 
bleaching process must be a perfectly harmless 
one, since it does not injure the colors of the most 
variegated embroidery, which is always done on 
the unbleached muslin. 

Nearly all the “ fabriques” have shops in the 
town, where one can buy embroideries, curtains, 
and lace draperies at temptingly low prices, or 





windows will be hung with Swiss curtains of 
spotless purity; the other, that after knitting, 
the first attempt at handiwork taught the chil- 
dren is the making of curtains for the factory. 
These are all made by hand; the simplest, those 
done entirely on muslin, and known with us as 
“tambour-work,” being given to the children or 
beginners, while their elders in years or experi- 
ence make the elaborate lace hangings that dec- 
orate our American drawing-rooms. 

It may be interesting to know the manner of 
making these pretty draperies. 

Unbleached lace and a kind of Swiss muslin 
are basted together, the pattern of the curtain 
stamped upon the muslin. Muslin is always 
used in order to strengthen the work, and also 
to prevent the lace from drawing crooked in the 
process of working. It is fastened tightly in a 
circular revolving embroidery frame large enough 
to allow about a yard square of the curtain to 
be worked without re-adjusting. The pattern is 








worked with a short, coarse crochet-needle, up 
and down through the lace and muslin, in “ chain 
stitch,” with darning cotton of medium. quality. 
The cotton is wound on a reel underneath the 
frame, and is guided by the left hand, while the 
needle is pushed through the material by means 
of a steel shield worn like a thimble on the fore- 
finger, but extending a little beyond the tip, and 
having a notch in the top to hold the needle se- 
cure and steady. It is as rapid work as knitting 
or crochet, and an experienced hand can make a 
pair of “American curtains” (which are longer 
and wider than the usual size) of quite an elabo- 
rate design in three or four days. 

When the curtain is finished the muslin is neatly 
cut away from the pattern, and it is then returned 
to the factory, where it is bleached and starched. 

The work is always paid for according to the 
amount of cotton used. Ten cents a hank, and an 
ordinary pair of lace curtains require about three 
and a half or four hanks, 

At the factory shops the prices of curtains 
vary from thirty to seventy francs. For about 

fourteen dollars 
——— a window one 
can buy lace cur- 
tains that would 
bring thirty or 
forty dollars in 
New York. Ex- 
tremely pretty 
appliqué eur- 
tains are to be 
had for twenty- 
five cents a yard 
that we would 
consider a_bar- 
gain at a dollar 
and a half or 
two dollars in 
America. 








Watering- 
place Toi- 
lettes, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This 
elegant dress, for 
watering - place 
dinners and hops, 
is of pale gray 
satin, plain pea- 
cock blue faille, 
and pékin of two 
shades. The long 
train skirt is set 
in large hollow 
pleats under the 
pointed bodice, 
and falls straight 
without draping, 
and is trimmed 
on the bottom 
with two pleat- 
ings of faille, sur- 
mounted by tabs 
of pékin, trim- 
med with faille 
points bound 
with satin. The 
whole front of 
the skirt is puff- 
ed lengthwise in 
herring - bone 
fashion; that is, 
the fullness form- 
ing the puffs 
slants upward 
and downward al- 
ternately, which 
arrangement is 
very _ effective. 
Two faille pleat- 
ings, headed by 
gathered lace, 
and intersected 
at intervals by 
the tabs already 
described, finish 
the bottom of 
the tablier, the 
trimming of 
which is com- 
pleted by the 
same tabs set up 
the left side, and 
by corresponding 
flowing ends of 
blue satin on the 
right side of the 
skirt. Basque 
pointed in front 
and back, and 
finished with a 
collar with dou- 
ble turned-down 
points, one of gray satin and the other of pékin, 
and with a tab at the bottom to match those of 
the skirt. A similar tab is set at the back, un- 
der a bow just below the waist line. Simulated 
vest of pékin. Elbow sleeves, trimmed with a 
double frill of lace and a pékin band. 

Fig. 2.—This handsome dress is of pale blue 
faille and garnet satin. The front of the skirt 
is trimmed with two scarfs edged with Breton 
lace, and carelessly tied in the middle. The bot- 
tom is finished with garnet fans surmounted by 
blue bows. In the back the long trained skirt 
is draped in shell fashion all the way up, and is 
trimmed on the bottom with three garnet side- 
pleatings surmounted with a reverse pleating of 
garnet satin. Square-necked cuirass basque, 
bound with garnet satin, and finished with gar- 
net buttons and belt. A ruche of lace and a gar- 
net and blue drapery edge the neck. The elbow 
sleeves are finished with a lace frill and a revers 
of garnet satin. 
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Fig. 1.—EmpromerED LINEN 
Cottar.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 2.—Curr For 
Cotta, Fic. 1. 





Fig. 1.—Ficou-ManTiLLa ARRANGED From Lace Scars: —Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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FRAISE WITH JABOT, 


Lace and Ribbon Cap. 

To make this cap cut a foun- 
dation of stiff lace four inches 
square, and rounded off on one 
(the front) corner. Wire the 
foundation, and bind it with 
white ribbon. On this founda- 
tion arrange pleated lace two 
inches wide and open-work tilleul 
ribbon four inches wide. The 
long barbes in the back are of 
lace, and are held together under the chin 
by a bow. 

Fraise with Jabot. 

For this fraise cut a binding of mull six- 
teen inches long and seven-eighths of an 
inch wide, and edge it at the top with side- 
pleated lace an inch and a quarter wide, and 
on the bottom set similar lace two inches 
wide. Trim the binding also with pale blue 


/ two inches and a half wide. 


gros grain ribbon an inch and _three- 
quarters wide, which is folded through 
the middle and covered with lace. Set 
bows of blue ribbon in front and in the 
back for closing. For the jabot, cut a 
piece of figured tulle twenty-one inches 
and three-quarters long and eleven inches 
and three-quarters wide, and edge it on 
one side (the bottom) with Breton lace 
Pleat the 
tulle as shown by the illustration, slope 
off the ends slightly, and sew them to the 
wrong side of the fraise. Finish the ja- 
bot with a bow. 


Lace and Ribbon Collar. 

For this collar cut of white mull a bind- 
ing seven-eighths of an inch wide and 
seventeen inches long, and on the bottom 
in the middle of the front fasten a three- 


‘, cornered foundation of tulle, measuring 


three inches and three-quarters on the 


\ bias edge, and sloped out for the neck at 


the top. Edge this foundation with box- 
pleated Breton lace three inches and a 
half wide, which is continued on the free 
under edge of the binding. On the upper 
edge of the binding is sewed side-pleated 


Figs. 1-5, — JEWELRY. 


Breton lace an inch and a half wide. 
Trim the collar with lace an inch and 
a quarter and two inches wide, and 
loops and ends of blue satin ribbon 
with faille face. A bow of similar 
ribbon finishes the collar in the back. 


Collars and Cuffs, Figs, 1-4. 


Tue collar and cuffs Figs. 1 and 2 
are made of double linen, and are 
trimmed with a border worked in sat- 
in and tent stitch with light blue, 
pink, and olive-colored cotton. The 
upper part of the collar is rolled. 

The collar Fig. 3 is made of flower- 
ed percale, and lined with linen and 
interlined with muslin. The outer 
edge is joined by means of ladder 
stitches with a bias strip of red Swiss 
linen an inch wide, which is folded 
lengthwise, the upper layer being em- 
broidered with small sprays of forget- 
me-nots. The flowers are worked 
partly with blue and partly with white 
cotton, and the leaves with green cot- 
ton. The piece set on the upper edge 
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Lace AND Rippon Couiar. 


The cuffs Fig. 4 are made to match 
the collar, and the lower part is 
turned up on the outside, so that a 
part of the linen lining is shown. 


Fichu-Mantilla arranged 
from Lace Scarf, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tuts fichu-mantilla, arranged from 
a black lace scarf, is trimmed with 
passementerie agrafes and bows of 
black gros grain ribbon. To make 
the mantilla take a scarf twenty 
inches wide and three yards long, and in the 
middle take up a three-cornered pleat six 
inches deep. On this pleat set a piece of 
beaded tulle as shown by the illustration. 
Gather the scarf closely at a distance of 
twenty-two inches and, a half from each 
end, set a row of lace eleven inches deep 
on the gathers, and pleat the ends of the 


ig. 3.—PercaLe CoLuar. 


[See Fig. 4.] 





Fig. 4.—Ccurr ror 
CoLaR, FG. 3. 






of the collar is folded on the outside. Fig. 2.—Ficuu-ManTILLa ARRANGED FROM Lace Scarrv,—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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scarf. Trim the mantilla as shown by the il- 
lustration, and fasten the ends together in the 
back with a bow. 


Jewelry, Figs. 1-5. 


See illustrations on page 497. 


Fig. 1.—Sr.ver Neoxtace. The links of this neck- 
lace are of open-work silver, and are joined with small 
rings as shown by the illustration. Small silver balls 
are attached to the linke in front. 

g. 2.—Suawt Pry, representing a palette with 
brushes. The etick, which is finished with a bead at 
the end, and the brushes, are of gold, and the palette 
is of silver ornamented with precious stones. 

Fig. 3.—Suawt P1n in the shape of a sword, with 
shield of filigree silver, ornamented with agates. 

Fig. 4.—The handle of this tortoise-shell dagger is 
formed of a bird’s claw, holding a movable ball. 

Fig. 5.—Tortoise-shell dagger with curved hilt. 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mippie-acrep Lapy.—Patterns suitable for a silk 
mantle will be sent you from this office; two different 
patterns, inclosed in one envelope, will cost you 25 
cents. Linen Ulsters are preferred by many, but those 
of mohair are considered most stylish. 

An Op Contrisvtor.—Match your cross-barred 
black and white silk as nearly as possible, and trim it 
with black velvet. Have a short basque with velvet 
collar coming low on the breast, and a wide velvet 
belt. Then have the skirt ruffled up the front in a 
pyramid of narrow gathered frills, on whick velvet rib- 
bon is sewed. Have a bouffant over-skirt shirred in 
the front to meet the upper ruffle of the lower skirt, 
and parting widely to show it. A rich damask or 
else Louisine silk, or a brocaded grenadine of stylish 
colors, makes a more dressy toilette than the silks like 
your sample. 

Lxtra.—The figures of your silk are too large for 
the present style. Your lavender gray wool would 
look well with a brocaded or striped satin vest, cuffs, 
and collar of the same color. 

J. E. C.—A bride may use either white or light gray 
gloves with her gray wedding suit. The groom’s 
gloves should match thoee of the bride. A white neck- 
tie is preferable for both bride and groom. 

M. 8. K.—Your sample is crépe lisse of very thin, 
poor quality. 

A Country Reaper.—Get fringe at an upholaterer’s 
to trim your lambrequins, and you would do well to 
have the lambrequins cut and basted by the same up- 
holsterer. Get a lustreless silk for mourning; have a 
pleated crape surplice piece and belt on the basque, 
with cuffs and collar of crape. Then put crape panels 
down each side, and a wrinkled deep apron of crape. 
Have the back to hang plain and full, and do not use 
flounces. Your sample is poplin, which is much stiff- 
er and harsher than Sicilienne, though both are silk and 
wool. It will probably color black very well. It is 
not a stylish shade of green, and will need myrtle 
green brocade to tone it down for a dress for a Jady of 
forty years. It is not suitable for children. Fluted 
ruffles of cretonne, or else ball fringe in all the colors 
of the cretonne, will trim cretonne lambrequius hand- 
somely. 

Mrs. L. M. B.—Get the antique guipure lace and in- 
sertion which ladies now make, and trim Swiss muslin 
curtains for your blue room. For the second room, 
have cretonne curtains trimmed with ball fringe, while 
for the third you might have écru batiste with wide 
insertion in stripes for summer, and the beautiful olive 
or bronze colored Canton flannels that look like plush 
for winter. Border the last with red Canton flannel 
piped with old-gold-color. Get gray-blue silk to com- 
bine stylishly with your figured blue silk. 

A Reaprr.—We do not know what will render your 
hair snowy white, and should not advise you to try it 
if we knew. 

Dress-Makrr.—A small cord covered with the ma- 
terial of the trimming is used in the armholes of most 
dresses to strengthen them, yet many modistes omit 
this altogether. 

N. C.—Satin is more fashionable than velvet for 
trimming cashmere, even for winter dresses. 

Oortavie.—The Pinafore polonaise, or else the Marie 
Antoinette panier polonaise, will be a nice pattern for 
remodelling your gray worsted polonaise. Satin of 
the same shade, either plain or striped, is appropriate 
for combining with it. The Pinafore polonaise is suit- 
able for a large lady of fifty years. 

Miss W. H. M.—Embroidery is more fashionable than 
lace for trimming linen dresses, though lace is used 
for linen lawns. 

Perpiexep Op Sunsontprr.—Your barége and silk 
will combine very etylishly, and will look well made 
with a Marie Antoinette panier polonaise and silk long 
skirt like that illustrated in Bazar No. 22, Vol. XII. 
The silk will make a beautiful skirt for the barége po- 
lonaise. 

Cravpra.—For the blue silk dress read advice just 
given “ Perplexed Old Subscriber.” Make the organdy 
with a belted basque, a wrinkled apron over-skirt, and 
a demi-train, on which there are from four to six 
flounces. Trim with white Breton lace. 

Rosa.—Black and white stripes of satin and repped 
silk together will make your handsome black silk more 
dressy and summery. = 

Avevsra.—Colored silesias with silk finish, or else 
Jawns of solid color, are sometimes worn under dresses 
of thin material. 

A. E. P.—White and cream over-dresses will be worn 
with black skirts. The waists of bunting dresses are 
basques that are lined throughout. 

8. A. Z.—We have no cut paper pattern of the dress 
you want. 

L. T.—White organdy or India muslin shonld be used 
for a graduating dress. Have it a panier basque and 
panier over-skirt, trimmed with Breton insertion and 
puffs. Have two pleated flounces on the lower skirt. 
Wear a white satin or watered silk sash. 

Janet.—Torchon lace is not worn in mourning. Use 
knife-pleatings of the lawn instead. Yoke waists are 
still much worn. 

A Sussortser.—A short round skirt with from one 
to three flounces, a shirred apron over-skirt, and a 
belted basque, will be one of the nicest designs for 
your wash dress. 

A Constant Sussortner.—Read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 27, Vol. XIL, for suggestions about riding- 
habits. Any good hatter will furnish you the hat you 
want. We do not give addresses in this column., 

L. E. B.—Dresses are not made up entirely of bro- 
caded silk, and very few are entirely of plain gros 
grain. A combination of the two is the rule. The 
lower skirt is plain gros grain, with flounces partly 
plain and partly brocaded. The over-dress may be all 
brocade, but is more usnally a combination, as a vest 
and apron (or panels), and cuffs, collar, paniers, and 
trimming of brocade, with the basque and sleeves plain 
gros grain. The pipings, facings, and bows should be 
of satin, and there may be pleated lace also. The lace 
fichu will be handsome and atylish. 














Tue huge, drastic, griping, sickening pills are 
fast being superseded by Dr. Pierce’s Purgative 
Pellets. Dr. Pierce’s Memorandum Books given 
away by all druggists.—[ Com. } 





Burnetr’s Cocoatne.—A Perfect Dressing for 
the Hair.-The Cocoaine holds, in a liquid form, a 
large proportion of deodorized Cocoa-Nut OL, 
prepared expressly for this purpose. Vo other 
compound possesses the peculiar properties which 
so exactly suit the various conditions of the hu- 
man hair. <A single application renders the hair 
(no matter how stiff and dry) soft and glossy 
for several days. It is conceded by all who have 
used it to be the best and cheapest Hair Dressing 
in the World.—{ Com.) 





Upon investigation, we find that Madame Rowley’s 
Medicated Toilet Mask is recommended by eminent 
médical experts to be the only rational means for 
beautifying and preserving the complexion. A de- 
scriptive treatise, containing testimony of well-known 
society ladies, is mailed gratuitously by Tuz Toi.retr 
Masx« Co., 1164 Broadway, N. Y.—[{Com.} 





A Half or Whole Bottle of Murray & Lanman's 
Florida Water mixed with the water of the bath is of 
great use to invalids and all delicate or nervous per- 
sons, as it revives and braces up the failing strength 
and soothes the most irritable nervous system.—[Com.] 





No lady careful of health will use any sewing- 
machine except the New Automatic or No Tension 
machine of the Willcox & Gibbs Company.-[ Com. ] 

















Corvine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Sapplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


Important to Mothers. 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable. It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
to the mother. IT'nwenty-five cents a bottle. 











POWDER 


Absolutely pure—made from Grape Cream of Tartar, 
imported exclusively for this Powder from the Wine 
district of France. Always uniform and Wholesome. 
Sold only in cans by all Grocers. A pound can mailed 
to any address, postage paid, on receipt of 60 cents. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 171 Duane St., New 
York. Most cheap powders contain alum; dangerous 
to health; avoid them, especially when offered loose 
or in bulk. 





NOTICE 


American Ladies and Gentlemen 


ABOUT TO VISIT LONDON. 


An inspection is solicited of the stock of one of the 
oldest and most extensive establishments in London, 
for the supply of COSTUMES, MANTLES, INDIA 
and other SHAWLS, SILKS, VELVETS, BALBRIG- 
GAN and other HOSIERY, GLOVES, LACE, CAR- 
PETS, CURTAINS, &c., &c. 


HALLING PEARCE & STONE, Waterloo House, 
Pall Mall East and Cockspur St., London. 


Waterloo House is within three min- 
utes? walk of Charing Cross and the 
Messrs. Gilligs? American Exchange in 
Europe, and within easy distance of 
all the best Hotels. 





Ladies Purchasing 
CORSETS 


SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy’s Improved 
CORSET 


SKIRT SUPPORTER 
tz For Health, Comfort, 
and Elegance of Form, it 
has no rival, and is really the 
4 most perfect Skirt-Supporting 
Corset made. Sample vy mul, 
7 $1.50. Lady agents wanted. 

Manufactured by FOY & HAR- 








BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 
L. SHAW’S, 

54 West 14th St., N. ¥., near Macy’s. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 per box. Applied free of charge. 




















BLAIKIE’S 


HOW TO GET STRONG. 


How to Get Strong, and How to Stay So. 
By Wictram Bratkre. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

HE SEA-SHORE COTTAGE at Atlanticville, 

near Long Branch, N.J., will be ready for Guests 
on July ist. It is intended only for Working Girls. 
For terms and particulars, address or apply to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, No. 7 East 
15th St., between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, be- 
tween 11 A.M. and 1 P.M., and 5 and 7 P.M. each day. 
Circulars sent on application. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every) thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


The ile Glob and Range, 


By A. H. WESTON. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 














Pustisaev By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





P LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St.,N. Y. 


50 Glass, Silk, Lace, Motto, &c.cards in fancy case,10c., 
name in gold. Atlantic Card Co.,E. Wallingford,ct, 








MON, New Haven, Conn. 


GEORGE ELIOTS WORKS. 





ADAM BEDE. A Novel. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 

IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. A Novel. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

MIDDLEMARCH. A Novel. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 

ROMOLA. A Novel. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, and SILAS MARNER, The 
Weaver of Raveloe. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

era ON THE FLOSS. A Novel. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 

1 25, 


Harper & Broruers also publish Cheaper Editions of 
Groree Exiot’s Works, as follows: 


DANIEL DERONDA. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents.—IMPRESSIONS OF 
THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. — FELIX 
HOLT. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents—THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents—MIDDLEMARCH. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents ; 
Cloth, $1 25.—ROMOLA. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents—SCENES OF 
CLERICAL LIFE. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. (Also, in 3 vols., 
32mo, Paper, AMOS BARTON, MR. GILFIL’S LOVE STORY, 
JANET’S REPENTANCE, 20 cents each.}—-SILAS MARNER. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents.—BROTHER JACOB; THE LIFTED 
VEIL. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents. 





PustisuEp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G™ Any of the above works will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 





STEEL PENS 


SotoBrALl DEALERS TwRouGHour ne WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 


DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK 


In Crewel, Silk, and Floss. 


Work begun, with mgterials to finish, for Tidies, 
Screens, Cushions, &c. 


Send 3c. for Catalogue. 
BENTLEY BROS., 48 & 50 Walker St., N.Y. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut Bsa mg known 
as ‘‘ Harper’s Bazar Patterns.” e furnish him with 
a complete sssortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 

















L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 





For the Season, No. 2 Congress Block, 
Saratoga Springs, N. ¥. 





THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; ¢1 50 per dozen, 


Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 


HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 


Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 


An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of ‘How 
to be Beautiful.” 


Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


NOW READY, 


On Forty-Page Catdlogne 
HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS, 


Handsomely Illustrated, 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
PRICE TEN CENTS, 


BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 
Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 


The only successful Summer and Health Resort in 








| Canada. White Sulphar, Saline and Gas Waters, and 


Baths, recommended by highest medical authorities. 
Unfailing in Rheumatic, Dyspeptic, Blood, Skin, Uri- 


| nary, and kindred affections. The Grand Hotel estab- 


| lishment unsurpassed 


in America, and charges most 


| moderate. Season from 1st June to 1st October. For 


guide, giving rontes, fares, rates, and full detailed in- 
formation, send address by postal card to 
THE GRAND HOTEL CO., Ottawa, Canada. 





‘Cheapest! Best! Most Darable' 





| td W b Manufactured by 
NON WED Onion Hammock Co,, 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
H a m m 0 C | 63- Descriptive Price-List 
| sent on application. 


1 Q OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
PU RCHASES made with promptitude and 
taste. References in all parts of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full information, sent free, by addressing 
Mrs. HELEN M. DECKER, 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 


ILTON’S TRANSPARENT EMBROIDERY PAT- 

TERNS.—These patterns are complete in them- 
zelves, and require no impression — or other prepa- 
ration. They can be used directly upon any material 
to be embroidered. come and descriptive list sent by 
mail on receipt of 80c. Tilton’s Needlework Series. 
—No. 1. Decorative Embroidery (South Kensington 
Stitch, &c.); No.2. Old Point Lace. Edited by Luorr- 
TIA P. Hater. Price by mail, 50 cents each. Apply to 

8. W. TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


MOTLEY’S HISTORIES. 


{CHEAP EDITION.) 











THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUB- 
Lic, A History. By Joun Lorurore Morttery, 
LL.D., D.C.L. With a Portrait of William of Or- 
ange. 3 volumes, 8vo, Vellum Cloth with Paper 
Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6 00. Sold 
only in Sets. mis 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETH- 
ERLANDS: from the Death of William the Si- 
lent to the ‘I'welve-Years’ Truce. With a full View 
of the English-Dutch Struggle against Spain, and of 
the Origin and Destruction of the Spanish Armada. 
By Joun Loturop Morttey, LL.D., D.C.L. With 
Portraits. 4 vols., 8vo, Vellum Cloth with Paper — 
Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. Sold only 
in Sets. ae 

LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF 
BARNEVELD, Advocate of Holland. Witha 
View of the Primary Causes and Movements of the 
“Thirty-Years’ War.” By Joun Loturop Morey, 
LL.D., D.C.L. Ilustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, Vellum 
Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $4 00. Sold only in Sets. (Nearly Ready.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
&B™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


5? Gold,Chromo, Lace, Motto, &c.,Cards in Case,name 
& in Gold, 10c. DAVIDS & CO., Northford, Conn. 


Rs Artistic Decoration with and ink of Hand- 








kerchiefs, Napkins, Pillow Shams, &c., use a 
son's Indelible Ink without a preparation. Noth- 
ing so good. Sold by all Druggists and Stationers. 





Chromo, Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with nam 10¢. 
50 Soanchtomos,10c. Star Printing Co., Northford,Ct. 
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HARPER'S 


‘MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST 


ConTAINS: 


LAKE GEORGE. By S. G. W. Bensamrn. 
With Twenty-three I Uustrations by J. D. Smillie. 


THE Bg ig ene SCHOOL 
W. H. Ripeine. 
wea Twelve Illustrations. : 


“CHAUTAUQUA.” By D.H. Post. 
With Eight Illustrations. 


“ST. MARYS.” By 


LITTLE BARBARA. A Poem. By Witt Watrace 
Harney. 
With an Illustration. 


THE FIRST MRS. PETERSHAM. 


| FURNITURE. 


A Story. By 
Harriet Prescorr Sporrorp. 
With an Illustration, 
AMERICAN FORESTS. By G. W. Powett. 
MISS MILDRED’S FRIEND. A Srory. By Euiz- 
ABETH STUART PHELPS, 
SNUG HAMLET AND HOMETOWN. By W. Han- | 


ILTON GUBSON. 
With Fifteen Illustrations by the Author. 


WATCH-WORDS. A Porm. By Heuen 8. Conant. 


— ROCE- CRYSTAL. By Rev. W. E. Grir- 
Wi ith Five Illustrations. 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. By 
VILLIAM BLaoK. 
Cuarter I. On the a 
Avon. —Cuarter II 
IV. A Message. 
With Two Illustrations, 


—Cnapter II. Mary 
Juder Way. —Cuarrer 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. A Nover. By Dinan 
Motook Cratk. 
With Three Illustrations, 


THE FOREIGN INDEBTEDNESS OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES. By Wi..agp Brown. 


MARY ANERLEY. ANovet. B 
Cuapter I. Headstrong and 


yR. D. Brackmore. | 
leadlong. —Cuap- | 


1879 JONES 1840 


FANCY GOODS. 





A\_Hovservrnisu’a Goons. 


MILLINERY. O-V-0__ SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 6 O GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. 0 O Crooxrry. 
LACES. OO CO, Gua. 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. = 


Pee, JONES 


Oo 
=e) 
CLOTHS. ~(} 
DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. 

















oO” SILKS. 

o” caRPErs. 

co DREss Goons. 

O A 0 SUITS & CLOAKS. 
\V SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &. 


a) 


Unlike any other house, we furnish 
complete personal and housekeeping 
outfits. Great bargains in every de- 
partment. Strangers should avail 
themselves of the inducements we 
offer. Send S-cent stamp for our New 
Ilhustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. 


HARPER'S 








FRANKLIN: SQUARE LIBRARY, 


tT«R II. Scargate Hall.—Cuaprer III. A disap- | 


pointing Appointment. 
CONSEQUENCES OF DEFECTIVE VISION. By 
Dr. Epwarp G. Lorine. 
With Two Illustrations. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ #4 00 


HARPER'S WEERLY, “ © wcccccce 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ie yp OR aaceed 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year....... Wiieetenndeueeseee 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s WEEKLY and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Week ty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 


Importers of Materials for Making 


ROYAL PRINGESS 


AND HONITON LACE. 














PRICE-LIST and SAMPLES of over 130 Fine Braids, | 


and Supplement of Designs, sent on receipt of 3c. stamp. 

“*How To Make Lace” (Copyright), 50c., post free. 

828 Broadway, N. Y.; 175 Clinton Street, t: Brooklyn. 
P.O. Box 3527, N. ¥. City. 


THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 


L. SHAW’S, 54 West 14th St., N.Y. 


=~ 7 + 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remed 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


OIN OUR COLONY IN CALIFORNIA. 
Send to Colony Office, 14 Swan Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for Pamphlets and Maps. 











for removing radically and ee all | 








LATEST ISSUES. 


ors. 
55. ‘* Fora Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 15 
56. Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By E. B. Hamley.... 15 
57. A History of Our Own Times. By Justin 
MCUarthy, Nai] .nccccccccccccsccessccsese 20 
58. Basildon. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt........... 15 
59. John Halifax, Gentleman..................00 15 
60. Orange Lily. By May Crommelin............ 10 
61. Impressions of Theophrastus Such. By George 
Bia ain kaddaseesacucecyncescssecsssssanstes 1¢ 
62. The Zulus and the British Frontiers. By 
FR D, EMR. cc cevcccccccsssctccsecsess 10 
63. John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope....... 15 
64. The House of Lys. By Major-General W. G. 
Min inc ckctenatcncencssccacswevasesssis 15 
65. Henry Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray........ 15 
66. The Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitzpat- 


rick 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G@™ Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


UPHOLSTERY FELTS, 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
Art Embroidery and Decorative Needlework. 
Samples of 36 shades on receipt of 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 48 and 50 Walker St. 








N RELIABLE MEDICINE. 


Perhaps no medicine has reached so high a 
dégree of confidence in the public mind as Ther- 
maline, a Fever and Ague preparation made by 
the well-known firm of Dunpas Dick & Co. We 
know people right here in Columbus who can 
testify to its merits, and where physicians have 
once tested it they will recommend it as a mala- 
rial remedy—in fact, several of them have done 
so.— Columbus Dispatch. 





HARPER’S 


Library of American Fiction. 


cTs. 

12. CAPTAIN NELSON. A Romance of Colo- 
nial Days. By Samuel Adams Drake......... 5 

11. THE VIRGINIANS IN TEXAS. A Story for 
Young Old Folks and Old Young Folks. By 
WHEE TE. A a ccncccsciscccccceccececess 75 


COUSIN POLLY’S , 
BT, Fins cctscccncsoacceacontncceseaes 4 
LIKE UNTO LIKE. By Sherwood Bonner.. 7 
OLD SLIP WAREHOUSE. By Mary A. Den- 


. BLUSH ROSES. By Clara Francis Morse..... 50 
KILROGAN COTTAGE. By Matilda Despard. 60 
COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. A 





| $2: 


Story of To-Day. .......ccccccsocs Seeumenses 15 


4. MAG. A Story of To-Day ..........ccceeseeee 50 
3. MIRIAM’S HERITAGE. A Story of the Dela- 
ware River. By Alma Calder................ 75 


bad 


SUBTINES LOVER. oo 0.5 cccsccccccicncctcccce 
1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. By Alice Perry.. 


All of the above are in Octavo, with Ornamental Paper 
Covers. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ee Harrer & Brorners will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





) | sar “Harper's Library of American Fiction” will 





| be supplied in half-leather binding, paper sides, at 25 | 


respective volumes in paper covers, — 


© G0 Saris 20che 


flake, & c.nameon, 10c. Clinton Bros. Clintony ille, Ct. 


,000 rt YEAR for honest, intelligent business 
men or agents. New business ; light work. 
Address - B. 3. CHAPMAN, “Madison, Ind. 


v4) Perfumed Chromo & Gilt-edgeasst ‘dCards, name in 
gold & jet, 10c. Franklin 1 Print’g Co., Ww. , Haven, Ct. 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 
VISITORS’ GUIDE 10 THEIR ESTABLISHMENT, 


Sent by mail on receipt of Ning Cents, 
| HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


1 ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gro. I. Reep &.Co., Nassau, N.Y. 











HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





These Patterns are GRADED TO FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 


by the most inexperienced. 


Printed directions accompany each Suit. 


The following are some of our latest SPRING AND SUMMER Patterns, 
and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


for each Pattern. 


VOLUME XIl. 


CANEZOU BASQUE, Jabot Over-skirt, and 


Walking Skitt........cccccccccccccccccccees No. 8 
CHILD’S LINGERIE: Night Wrapper, Night 

Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 

Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron 

(for children from 1 to 7 years old)..........- - 5) 


MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Princesse 


| | REVERS BASQUE with Shirred Vest, Shirred 


| Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt......... No. 17 

| LOOSE-BELTED BASQUE, with Carrick Cape, 
Revers Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... © 

| CONNAUGHT BASQUE, Draped Apron Over- 
skirt, and Short Round Skirt................ ie 


Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat PINAFORE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. “* 17 

(Underwaist aud Petticoat combined), Circu- | QUEEN ANNE BASQUE and Over-skirt, and 

lar Sacque Night-Dress, and Bib Apron with | Demi-Trained Sktist......cccccccccccccesccce sale 

Bretelles (for Misses from 7 to 15 years old.. ““ 7| pompaDOUR BASQUE and Trimmed Full- 
LOUIS QUATORZE BASQUE, with Simnlated SE aa daacandacadasatascnnscadsasas a 

Vest, Curtain Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “ | FIC HU MANTLE, Double - Breasted Vest 
SLASHED BASQUE, Flowing Over-skirt, and Basque, Festooned Over-skirt, and Short 

Walking SRIF «0 ..cccscccccccccoccccccccce 9 po ere rerrrareree deaddansade i 
DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Long Wrinkled | PANIER PRINCESS DRESS..............+-. “2 

Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt.......... ** 9 COMBINATION HOUSE and STREET DRESS 
FAN BASQUE, with Panel Over-skirt draped (Double-Breasted Basque and Trimmed Short 

on Short Walking SKirt.......-..--+seeeeeee “3 Skirt with Train Buttoned on)... .......... «@ 
BASQUE-POLONAISE (Princesse Back and MARIE ANTOINETTE PANIER POLO- 

Basque Front, with Curtain Apron), and NAISE, and Demi-Trained Skirt............ ‘oli 

Short Walking Skirt...........-eseseeeeeees 11 SCARF FICHU AND LAMBALLE MANTLE. * 99 
SLEEVED MANTLE and Plastron Jacket..... 13 BOY'S WARDROBE (Single-Breasted English 
CAMARGO VEST-BASQUE, Panier Over-skirt, Jacket, Kilt Skirt, Shirt-waist, Sailor Blouse, 

and Short Round Skirt.............seeeeees “* 15 and Box-Pleated Coat)—for boy from 2 to 6 
PANIER BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, and WONG QU ai dda ndtqacccnccncaccsccdacakaaeea “* 94 

Demi-Trained Skirt........ccccscccocccevecs elt | LAFAYETTE WALKING SUIT (Cutaway 
PANIER POLONAISE, and Shirred Round Panier Jacket, Continental Waistcoat, Bouf- 

GN a icici ddecannadeasiscacedddssdncneaceses body | fant Over-skirt, and Short, Round Skirt)..... “* 30 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


tion. Address 


Carde—20 Chromo, 10 Motto, 30 ) Ocean Shells, Snow- - | 


| John Halifax, Gentleman. 


| Basildon, 


| That Artful Vicar. 


| cents per volume, net, in addition to the price of the | 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


5 

MOTLEY’S NETHERLANDS. History of the Unit- 
ed Netherlands; from the Death of William the 
Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce. With a full 
View of the English-Dutch Struggle against Spain, 
and of the Origin and Destruction of the $ “vaR 
Armada. By Joun Lornror Mort. ry, LL.D., 
With Portraits. 4 vols., Svo, Vellum ‘Cloth vith 1 Pa- 
per Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. Sold 
only in Sets, 


II. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES LEVER. By W. J. Fitz- 
PATRICK. 4t0, Paper, 15 cents. 
liL 
THE LOVER'S TALE. By Atrrep Tennyson. 
32mo, Paper, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 cents. 
IV. 
HISTORY.-HALLAM’'S CONSTITUTIONAL HiS- 


TORY. By Loxp Maoattay, 32mo, Paper, 25 cents ; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 7 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. A Poem 
in Six Cantos. By Sir Water Soort, Bart. 32mo, 
Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 

VI. 

HUME'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Inva- 
sion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James IL., 
1688. By Daviy Hume. New and Elegant Library 
Edition, from New Electrotype Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, 
Vellum Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 

Gilt Tops, $12 00. Sold only in Sets. 
Vil. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1878. Prepared by Prof. Spencer F. 
Barrp, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of some of the most Eminent 
Men of Science in the United States. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00, (Uniform with the volumes for 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877.) The Complete 
Set, 8 vols., $15 00. a 


WARREN'S ASTRONOMY. Recreations in Astron- 
omy. With Directions for Practical and Telescopic 
Work. By the Rev. H.W. Warren, D.D. With 83 
— and Maps of the Stars. 12mo, Cloth, 
BL 75. 

IX. 

GASPARD DE COLIGNY (Marquis de Chatilfon), 
Admiral of France, Colonel of French Infantry; 
Governor of Picardy, Ile de France, Paris, and 
Havre. By Wattrr Besant, M.A. 32mo, Paper, 
25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

x. 

TALES FROM EURIPIDES. By Vinorenr Kina 
Coorrr, M.A., late Scholar of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 


HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE- BOOK FOR 1879. 
By W. Pemsroxr Ferrier. With Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Eighteenth Year (1879). In Three Vol- 
umes, 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per 
Volume. 

Vor. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
Vor. 11.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 
Vor. IlI.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
XII. 

THE ZULUS AND THE BRITISH FRONTIERS, 
By Tuomas J. Lucas, Captain of the late Cape 
Mounted Rifles. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 

XIIL. 

IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. By 
Grorer Extor. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 4to, Paper, 10 
cents, 

XIV. 


HOW TO GET STRONG, AND HOW TO STAY 
SO. By Wiutiam Bratkiz. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. xv 


THE RIFLE CLUB AND RANGE. By A. H. Wzs- 

von. With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
XVI. 

THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. A 
History. By Joun Loturor Morttry, LL.D., D.C.L. 
With a Portrait of William of Orange. New Cheap 
Edition. 3 vols., 8vo, Vellum Cloth with Paper La- 
bele, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6 00. Sold only 
in Sets, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





*,” These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. os 


Henry Esmond. By W. M. Taackrray. 
The House of Lys. 


15 cents. 


By General Hlamiry. 15 cents, 


John Caldigate. By Antwony Trottopr. 15 cents, 


Orange Lily. By May Crommetin. 10 cents. 


My Sister's Keeper. By Lavra M. Lane. 20 cents. 


Mr. Grantley’s Idea. By Joun Esten Cooke. 2 cts, 


15 cents. 
By Mrs. ALFRED W. Hontr. 15 cents, 


Lady Lee’s Widowhood. 


By Colonel Hamuxy. 
cents. 


1s 


‘For a Dream’s Sake.” 


By Mrs. Hersert Martin. 
15 cents. 


Under One Roof. By James Payn. 15 cents. 
15 cents, 


The Sherlocks. By Joun ‘SAcnpers. 15 cents. 


Quaker Cousins. By Acres MacponeLt. 
By F. W. Ronrxson, 


By M. E. Brappon. 


15 cents. 
Coward Conscience. 


The Cloven Foot. 


15 cents. 
15 cents. 


The Grahams of Invermoy. By M.C.Srietine. 15 cts. 


2 Hauree & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


ew Harver’s Caratocue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 
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As Wey 
ARABELLA. ‘‘ Why, Bridget, didn’t the fall injure you?” 


wind eee ee aie eee 
Dere, dat little snipe has fell into de whitewash pail ag’in! Bripcet. ‘Sure, mum, the /a// didn’t hurt me, mum, but I kind o’ jarred mesilf, mum, when I lit.* 


Jes as I expected.”’ 


In Texas, a man who is shot is considered to have died a natural death. 


FACETLIZ. 


A coop but simple man residing in a village of Dumfries-shire struck up 


“It is bad enough,” said the oldest Miss Crabapple to her seven sisters 
—‘‘it is bad enough for pa to talk about marrying again at his time of 
life ; but when he excuses himself by saying that that pert, made-up young 





is 
It is very extraordinary, but it is nevertheless quite true, that it was the 


an intimacy with a neighbor recently arrived in the locality. This latter 
appeared a very godly sort of — whose frequent intercourse and 
conversation afforded no small degree of pleasure and edification to 


first pair that ate the first apple. 





his newly acquired friend, The new-comer had at last risen so high 
in the confidence and esteem of the other that he believed him to be 
a saint, if there was one in the world. One night, however, hearing 
some disturbance in the hen-roost, he went out with a light to dis- 
cover the cause, when, lo! there was his pious friend very deliberate- 
ly twisting the necks of the chickens, preparatory to carrying them off. 
The good man, more aghast at the flagrant hypocrisy of his neighbor 
than concerned for his own loss, exclaimed, more in sorrow than in 
anger: ‘*Oh, Dawvid, Dawvid man, little did I expect to meet wi’ you 
here!” 

“Trowth,” said David, with apparent unconcern, * just as little did 


I expect to meet wi’ you here! 


—_—_———— 
There was a moment’s lull in the debate, and then a member known 
as “Old Reliable” spoke up: ‘ Why, down to Arizony, when I lived 





thar it was so hot that they used to have to splice two thermometers 
together so’s to get any idea of the heat, and even then the quicksil- 
ver would spurt over the top one sometimes.” 


pccbapeaiiliidiaticarss: 
Old Madame Rothschild, mother of the mighty capitalists, attain- 





ed the age of ninety-eight; her wit, which was remarkable, and her 
intellectual faculties, which were of no common order, were preserved 
to the end. In her last illness, when surrounded by her family, her 
physician being present, she said, in a suppliant tone, to the latter, 

* Dear doctor, try to do something for me.” 

“Madame, what can Ido? I can’t make you young again.” 

“No, doctor, I don’t want to be young again, but I want to con- 
tinue to grow old.” 

CONSCIENCE-STRICKEN. 

Box-seat Passeneenr (a trifle nervous). “I hope your horses are 
steady, Sir, and to be trusted 2?” 

Cavratn Smasutrar (coachman). “ Oh, perfectly, I assure you; nev- 
er buy one without a good character.” 

Box-snat Passencer. ‘* Ahem! precisely. The fact is, I remember 
selling one of my own for this purpose, to which, I assure you, I gave 
a most excellent character.” 


—_——_>—_— 
A provident and business-like New-Yorker, on leaving the city for 
a trip with his family, placed a placard just inside the hall door, 
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couched in the following language: ‘To burglars, or those intending 
to burgle. All my plated jewelry and other valuables are in the Safe 
Deposit Company’s vaults. The trunks, cupboards, etc., contain noth- 
ing but second-hand clothing and similar matters too bulky to re- 
move, on which you would realize comparatively little. . The keys are 
in the left-hand top drawer of the sideboard—if you doubt my word. You 
will also find there a certified check to bearer for fifty dollars, which will 
remunerate you for your loss of time and disappointment. Please wipe 
your feet on the mat, and don’t spill any candle-grease on the carpets.” 


Is it correct to call your worn-out Turkey carpet a ‘‘ venerable pile 2?” 
eager 


What is the difference between my mother’s brother and my mother's 


sister ? 


“I tell them they needn’t come wooing to me, 
For my heart, my heart, is over the sea.” 


Don’t you really know ?—Why, one’s an uncle, the other arn’t. 


lowing verdict: ‘The Rev. M 
dat he actual stole de 
have been wearin’ his cloze; but de brudder is heerby ’fectionately warn- 
ed dat in de future he must be more keerful.” 


thing will help us girls out by attracting men to the house, it’s a little too 


outrageous to stand, so it is.” And they passed a resolution to enter 
a nunnery in a body. ere eee 


THE WELCOME STRANGER. 


Newry Marriep Huspanp. “ This is a friend of mine, my dear—a 
friend of twenty years’ standing.” 

His Briwr. ‘Good gracious! Then pray give him a seat, for I am 
sure he must be tired.” 


A WELL-EARNED REPROOF. 


Fatuer (sternly). ‘I’m much disappointed to find, Sir, that you are 
first in every class. I also hear, to my great regret, that you have dis- 
tinguished yourself both at cricket and foot-ball, and are the best 
gymnast in the school. What do you expect will be left of you at 
thirty, if you take it out of yourself in this disgraceful way at thir- 

een 2?” 


Son. ‘I’m very sorry, father. 
I won't do it again.” 

Fatuer. “I hope not. For if by the end of next term you are not 
either the biggest dunce or the greatest muff in the whole school, I'll 
take you away altogether.” 


“PROOF; OR, A CELEBRATED CASE.” 


Rovine Lamp (back again in the fold). ‘‘Three clochsh! Nonshensh, 
m’ dear! Poshitive heard clocksh strike one clocks three times as 
passed corner streetsh!” 


It isa ~~ piece of folly for a man to. be always ready to meet 
trouble half way. If he would put all the journey on trouble, he might 
never meet it at all. 


I didn’t do it on purpose—and—and 


—~_.——_ 


Why are Cashmere shawls like deaf people ?—Don’t you see, be- 
cause you can’t make them here. 
pais SS aes 
A gentleman who suffered much from palpitation of the heart, says 
he was instantly relieved by applying another palpitating heart to the 
region affected. : 


A Cut0aco Verpror.—“ We find him guilty, but not very guilty.” 


aa aak saint 
The man who originated the saying, “ Hurry is the mark of a weak 
mind,” never was chased by a bull-dog. 


————__>———_ 

A colored minister in Georgia was brought to trial before his church 
on a charge of stealing bacon. After a number of witnesses had been 
examined the deacons retired, and soon afterward returned the fol- 
oses Bledso am ackwitted ob de sinuations 
rk, as ‘twas not shore dat sumbody else miten’t 
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BEFORE THE FOURTH. 


AFTER THE FOURTH. 
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